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LIBRARY DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Second Congressional District 
Rock River Valley Conference 
May 9__- ---Black River Falls. __(1st meeting at Arcadia, June 24, 1938) 
May 16_._--Neenah Fox River Valley Library Association 
May 19__ ---Tomahawk Wisconsin Valley Library Conference 
May 26-__ ---Baraboo Devils Lake Library Conference 
Fennimore____-_-_---Southwestern Library Conference 


Northwestern District Library Con- 
ference 





In each case local notices will be sent to those in the district concerned. 


Programs are being prepared of special value to each group, and it is 
hoped that there may be a large attendance, especially since opportunity 
for smaller group meetings must be limited at W.L.A. this year. Trustees 
are urged to attend. A separate session for discussion of Board problems 
will be erranged for them. 
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LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 
What the Librarian Should Know About Children and Their Reading Interests 
By Winifred L. Davis 


This third article in the series on ‘‘Li- 
bragy work with children’ will consider 
briefly the important factors which should 
help build up a knowledge and under- 
standing necessary for the reading guid- 
ance of children and young people. Its 
primary aim is to give emphasis to the im- 
portance of the subject, and to suggest 
some ways by which those of limited ex- 
perience may help themselves in a more in- 
telligent approach to library work with 
children. 

Study and observation very quickly 
reveal that there are definite stages and 
periods of development of which the li- 
brarian must be aware, and for which the 
right book must be selected. One starts 
with the pre-school child; then follows 
through the years when the mechanics of 
reading are being mastered, into the 
period of special and well defined interests 
of boys and girls, and on into that time 
between 12 and 18 when enrichment of 
experience through reading is often re- 
sponsible for a later interpretation of 
adult life and thinking. 

A knowledge of child and of adolescent 
psychology is ess2ntial. To acquire this 
will depend upon willingness of the be- 
ginner to use all of those means which will 
widen the horizon now narrowed by 
limited knowledge and experience. 

A good book on child psychology, not 
too technical, will open up many lines of 
thought which suggest further study and 
observation. Soon one realizes that a 
‘good book,” offered to a child must have 
some other reason for the offering than 
that it is a “good book,” or a book from a 
carefully selected and graded list. Most of 
these lists have been made for boys and 
girls with normal reading ability and 
normal interests. Frequently it is advis- 
able to discover the interest and to make 
that the starting point in directing to the 
book. The poor quality of the stories 
which satisfy some of the boys and girls 
must have a reason. “Cases” might be 





quoted here, if space allowed, which would 
show the importance of knowing the social 
and home environment; of recognizing 
physical and mental handicaps. These 
would help explain the low reading ability; 
lack of interest in any reading; or the satis- 
faction in what we presume to call “trash.” 
In our effort to get the child to read, read, 
read, are we not likely to depend upon 
tricks and devices as substitutions for an 
intelligent understanding of the whole 
child, physical, mental, spiritual? 

In addition to our reading in the field of 
child psychology, it is desirable to become 
familiar with the results of ‘“‘studies” made 
from time to time and in various places, on 
children’s reading interest. Whatever these 
“studies” teach, or suggest, there is one 
very evident trend, and that is a depend- 
ence on the child to lead. Authors, illus- 
trators, teachers, librarians are trying to 
follow them rather than to continue to 
use the one-time built-up ideas of adults 
as to what is good for the child. 

A few typical examples, of such studies 
are mentioned here. 

Dedicated to “The Children of America 
whose faces are turned toward the light of 
a new day and who must be prepared to 
meet the future,’ is Children’s reading; a 
study of voluntary reading of boys and 
girls in the United States. This is a report 
on reading which forms a part of the large 
number of reports made for the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. It is a valuable first study for 
our purpose not only for the compilation 
of studies reaching into a number of fields, 
but also for its detailed bibliography on 
various phases of children’s reading. This 
Report should be in those libraries where 
there is any serious study of the work with 
children. 

There are many valuable articles in 
educational periodicals, library literature, 
and in such journals as American Journal 
of Sociology, which give personal and ex- 
perimental accounts in this field. In an 
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article, ‘‘Discovering the Reading Inter- 
ests of Maladjusted Students” by C. L. 
Persing and Helen R. Sattley (A.L.A. 
Bulletin, Jan., 1935) “‘cases” are given, 
and the results of remedial programs of 
reading. Another extremely illuminating 
study is Lind’s Social psychology of. chil- 
dren’s reading. American Journal of 
Sociology, January, 1936. 

In the preparation of this article forty-four 
documents dealing with the effects of child- 
hood reading were examined. The article 
summarizes the findings somewhat as fol- 
lows: The readers fell into four groups 
where reading was, (1) a means of escape 
with tendency to live within a dream world, 
and to shun society, the social background 
of such children usually encouraging this 
tendency; (2) “temporary diversion with a 
heightening of the emotional tone’; with 
some degree of identification, on the part 
of the reader but more inclined to sympa- 
thetic observing; (3) an “organizing in- 
fluence in the reader’s personality;”’ clari- 
fying and emphasizing what is in the world 
around him, and behavior acceptable to 
the group; seeking through literature some 
solution to his own conflict; (4) almost 
entirely objective, where books of informa- 
tion satisfied the interest, as well as stimu- 
lated it. 

Someone may raise the objection that this 
is the teacher’s field, more than that of the 
librarian. Whatever one’s opinion, there 
is no question but that an understanding 
of such studies is essential if there is to be 
any kind of cooperation with the teachers, 
and it is doubtful whether the librarian 
can carry out the real purpose of the 
children’s library without being well 
grounded in the principles of child study. 

Such a book as Dalgliesh, First expe- 
riences with literature, gives as a result of 
careful observation, testings, and labora- 
tory studies, a survey of the pre-school 
child’s interests and their development 
through the third grade. The considera- 
tion of what is desirable in the first pic- 
ture book for the child is given, as well 
as the basis for the selection, which is 
primarily the intelligence, interest and ex- 
perience of the child. The book also gives 
a chapter on picture books and their 
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illustrators. These are analyzed and 
evaluated in relation to the child’s level 
of appreciation. Other subjects, such as 


-Thyme and rhythm, humor, everyday 


experience are discussed from a practical 
knowledge and study, and not from pure 
theory. In the matter of present day 
studies of illustrators for children’s books, 
an outstanding one is that by Freeman and 
Freeman, The child and his picture book; a 
discussion of the preferences of the nursery 
child. 

This recalls again the sincere effort to 
study the ‘“‘preferences”’ of children. Why 
not listen sometimes to the judgment of a 
child still natural in reactions, and un- 
trammeled by what he thinks it is proper 
to like? 


An example of a three-year-old’s re- 
action to a picture seems appropriate here 
to illustrate our point. The child had been 
given a book about a little dog who was 
happy and always showed it. So far, so 
good. But evidently the author thought he 
could bring more variety into the book, 
and thereby more excitement, so took 
occasion to introduce the picture of a 
tattooed man. At the child’s request the 
mother did her best to explain a tattooed 
man. Still the child was not satisfied that 
this man had any place in the story. 
Finally she brought the book to her 
mother asking that the picture of the 
tattooed man be taken out. It did not 
belong! ) 

Before going into any intensive study 
suggested by some of the books mentioned, 
it is desirable to start with such a book as 
Library service for children by Effie L. 
Power, selecting those chapters especially 
applicable to the subject being studied. 
It may be criteria of book selection, or 
planning and equipping the children’s 
room, or as in the present study the two 
chapters “Reading guidance,” and ‘“Li- 
brary service to adolescents.” The ques- 
tions and projects at the end of each 
chapter are excellent for applying the 
principles presented, and also are sug- 
gestive for one’s own projects, as well as 
for testing one’s understanding and knowl- 
edge, both of books and of the child who 
needs guidance. 
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Another way in which to gain insight 
into the mind of the child and of the 
adolescent is to read books of fiction which 
are good interpretations of children and 
young people; also to read the accounts 
of the early reading interests and expe- 
riences of men and women of note—and 
finally not to forget one’s own. Biogra- 
phies and autobiographies may in their 
reminiscenses take on an interpretation 
reflecting adult judgment. Nevertheless 
they help the reader to a better under- 
standing of all those myriad processes of 
the mind. 


To read Hudson’s Far away and long 
ago. Grahame’s Dream days, and Golden 
age, is to wonder at the slowness of the 
mind of adults. To read ‘“‘A boy goes up a 
hill,” in G. Stanley Hall; a biography of a 
mind by Lorine Pruette, is in itself an un- 
forgettable experience. To read Louis 
Sullivan’s Autobiography of an idea is to 
confirm the belief that the adult can keep 
himself sensitive to what the child’s deli- 
cate mind sometimes experiences. The 
child Louis had suddenly realized the 
wonder of the sunset. He must speak to 
Grandpa about the sun. 


“Grandpa was willing, but careful. He 
well knew that a child’s mind was a tender 
thing. He was keenly observing, but said 
little. He quietly, even eagerly observed 
his grandson, as one might watch a pre- 
cious plant growing of its own volition in 
a sheltered garden, but far was it from him 
to let the child suspect such a thing. He 
had often laughed at the child’s outrageous 
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frankness. It infinitely amused him; but 
when it came to knowledge, he was cautious 
—dropping information by crumbs. But 
this time, when his grandson in eager 
child-words dramatized the sunset and 
climaxed all by a sudden antithesis, saying 
he had never seen the sunrise! How did 
the sun rise? Where did it rise? How did it 
rise? Would Grandpa tell him? Would 
Grandpa please tell him? Then Grandpa 
wide-eyed knew a mystic golden bell had 
struck the hour.” 


One is grateful to the grandfather in 
Dobry by Monica Shannon, that he has 
this same understanding, and likewise 
Seredy’s Good master. They are the ones 
who possess the secret of entering the 
child’s kingdom; who have ceased to be, or 
never were, those strange Olympians, 
described in Grahame’s Golden age. 


“It was perennial matter for amazement 
how these Olympians would talk over our 
heads—during meals, for instance—of this 
or the other social cr political inanity, 
under the delusion that these pale phant- 
isms of reality were among the importances 
of life. We iluminati, eating silently, our 
heads full of plans and conspiracies, could 
have told them what real life was.” 


To become convinced that children, 
while practical and living largely in a 
world of instinct, possess in varying de- 
grees a spiritual capacity is the incentive 
which stimulates our efforts to be ready 
for those rare moments when a golden 
mystic bell strikes the hour. It is our part 
to use all of those avenues by which we 
find entrance into the world of the child. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Wisconsin Authors 


Edel E. Seebach, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Library Association, makes the 
following report, as of March 17, 1939, on 
the relative distribution of Miss Hazel- 
tine’s “100 Years of Wisconsin Author- 
ship” throughout the United States. 


IRONING assis niscccessvstsonsctevssnve 5 
Connecticnt..........5..6.csccsssceseecessss 1 
Jno eee: 1 
District of Columbia................... 1 
LO i ie ne 2 
UN a oa a sneasentese acute. 1 
DEIN oho sc5.<  cacsctsss ystucsesscnvensereées 25 
ENNIO 5c Suis casos neods euateneie Sakic 4 
Massachusetts.............00...00.0000- 1 


Michigan...... 





DTIMMCSOUR. «...<2....000.0000s00c0see00e00 8 
errr errs ee 1 
PIO WEES 5s c cciscevenscdssscascnasesecness 10 
NESE RE ee ee eer ee 2 
PCOS VIVA: 6.0555.s008sccsescacseneses 2 
NO aoe dools 2 eseacig cries ae ek oss 1 
Washington...............0..00.0ce 2 
WiISCONSIN......00...... 0. ee ceeeee 195 
264 


Tribute in Memory of Miss Dousman 


“Mary Ella Dousman was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, in 1861, the daughter 
of Dr. John B. Dousman. One of her an- 
cestors was the fur trader and pertner of 
the first John Jacob Astor. And, it was 
from these early settlers that she received 
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a love for the unusual and a desire for ex- 
ploration into little-known fields.” 

This is part of a tribute to Mary Ella 
Dougsman by Barbara Holbrook, of the 
Greenwich, Conn., Public Library, appear- 
ing in the March issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin. The article also quotes from Anne 
Carroll Moore’s resolution with reference 
to Miss Dousman’s resignation from active 
service presented at Kansas City last 
June. 

“The retirement of Mary E. Dousman, 
Head of the Young People’s Department 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, early in 
1938, removed from active library service 
one of the pioneers among the children’s 
librarians of the country. Miss Dousman 
was one of the ten members of the A. L. A. 
who signed the application which led to 
the formation of the Children’s librarians 
section in 1900. She served as secretary 
during the first two years, 1901 and 1902. 

“The fine qualities of understanding, of 
genuine enthusiasm for the work, and of 
friendliness for all who engaged in it, in 
whatever corner of the library world, were 
of inestimable value during the formative 
years. As Chairman of the Section during 
that period, I looked upon Miss Dousman 
as endowed with a degree of patience, 
loyalty and tolerance, which put reserve 
strength behind many an experimental 
undertaking.” 

These words of recognition will be ap- 
preciated by Miss Dousman’s many Wis- 
consin friends. 


*“Book Thoughts” 


NOTTINGHAM, England—An idea similar 
to that of the wayside pulpit is being 
tried at one of Nottingham’s branch 
libraries. Each week a “book thought” 
printed on an attractive poster is dis- 
played on a stand in front of the library. 

The first, from Lionel McColvin’s 
*‘How to Use Books and Enjoy Them” was: 
“We may assert that our present day 
civilization owes its existence to the written 
word, the printed page, If tomorrow we all 
forgot how to read, in a few years we 
should have reverted to the conditions of 
the Dark Ages.” 
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It is hoped by exhibiting a new “thought” 
each week to bring to the notice of more 
readers the various resources of the 
library.— CurIsTIAN SCIENCE Monlror. 


Familiar Edition To Go 


According ts announcements Burt’s 
Home Library, that famous old series 
bound in red and gold, is to be allowed to 
go out of print, never to be republished. 
Left-over stock is being disposed of at 
50c a volume. 


New Magazines 


REAL GARDENING, published at Canaan, 
Conn. Subs. $3 per year. 
Readers Digest in form, but not a digest. 


Made up of original contributions on timely 
phases of gardening. Illustrated. 


Youtu Topay; Harry Miller, editor. 
Angelo Patri, associate editor. Modern 
Youth Press, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. $3 
per year. 

Digests of articles of interest to young people. 


Might have a vocational! use. Similar to Readers 
Digest in form. 


Young People’s Reading 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN; prepared by Sub-committee 
of the Literature Committee of the 
Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
50c. 

An attractive selection with subject arrange- ~ 
ment. The grading is much beyond that of other 
lists (Children’s cat; Graded list for children) 
making this a list to use with children of unusual 
reading ability. 


By WAY OF INTRODUCTION; comp. by a 
joint committee of the A. L. A. and 
N. E. A. 1938. Am. Lib. Ass’n., Chicago. 
35c. 

A selection for high school age. Replaces 

Recreational Reading for Young People, 1931. 


LEISURE READING FOR GRADES 7, 8, and 9, 
graded and classified; prepared for the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
by its Committee on recreational read- 
ing. 1938. Nat. Council Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago. 20c. 


Illustrated list, attractive to put in hands of 
students. 








Other Reading Lists 


BACKGROUND READINGS FOR AMERICAN 
HISTORY; comp. by Jean C. Roos. 1939. 
Wilson, 35c. 

GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF RURAL LIFE; 
comp. by Benson Y. Landis. Rev. ed. 
1939. Fed. Council Church of Christ in 
Am., 297 4th Ave., New York. 


An attractive series of four-page leaflet 
reading lists on foreign countries is issued 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. These 
have been prepared by the Interracial com- 
mittee of the New York Library Associa- 
tion and cover Czechoslovakia, Russia 
today and yesterday, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many old and new, Poland today, Rumania, 
Hungary, Italy, Jewish life, and The 
Negro. Set of 10, 35c. 


A New Vocational Service 


Science Research Associates, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are offering a 
new vocational guidance service which 
will be most useful in high schools employ- 
ing a full time vocational guidance direc- 
tor. However, since it is offered on a unit 
basis, permitting selection on the part of 
the subscriber, smaller high schools and 
some public libraries may find the plan 
worth considering. Six services are offered, 
as follows: 

Vocational Trends—A monthly magazine 
of occupational facts and forecasts. 

Vocational Guide—A monthly selection 
and classification of the best current 
vocational literature. 

Occupational Monographs—Research stud- 
ies, outlining basic trends and char- 
acteristics of important industries, trades 
or professions. 

Reprint and Abstract Service—Reproduc- 
tions of inaccessible or costly materials. 

Research Department—Giving attention 
to special problems, questions and 
requests. 

Community Participation Plans—Quar- 

terly reports discussing methods for 

using occupational materials effectively, 
organizing vocational conferences, estab- 
lishing training apprenticeship systems, 
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community work-discovering projects 

and other similar programs. 

These services may be subscribed for 
separately or in any desired combination. 
For subscription charges and other in- 
formation, write to the address above. 


For the Pamphlet File 


Libraries in which there has been any 
discussion of Ralph Borsodi’s ideas as ex- 
pressed in Flight from the city and other 
books, may be interested in securing some 
of his pamphlet publications. . Recent 
titles announced cover such subjects as 
How to be economically independent (No. 
17); How to economize on feed, a manual 
for poultry, cattle and livestock owners 
(No. 20); How to economize on yarn, a 
manual on spinning (No. 22); How to 
economize by dyeing textiles at home (No. 
23); How to economize on your water 
supply, a manual on modern systems of 
water supply from individual wells (No. 
30). The pamphlets sell at 25¢ each, with 
special prices in quantities of 10 or more. 
For complete list, write to The School of 
Living, Suffern, N. Y. 

The Good Neighbors; the story of the two 
Americas, by Delia Goetz and Varian Fry, 
is a new Headline Book issued by the 
Foreign Policy Assn., 8 West 40th St., 
New York. Paper bound, 25c. 


Federal Writers Project 


Most of us are now familiar with the 
state guides prepared by the Federal 
Writers Project of WPA. The following 
classification of publications, quoted, in 
somewhat abbreviated form, from. the 
Publishers Weekly of March 8, 1939, in- 
dicates a much broader scope. This classi- 
fication is part of a longer article describ- 
ing in full the organization of the Project 
and methods of work. 


(1) The big state guide books, of which 
over twenty have been published, and of 
which there will be fifty-three. 

(2) Guides to special areas, much more 
informal than the big guides. Typical are 
“Cape Cod Pilot” (Viking Press). “A 
a e to Death Valley” (Houghton Miff- 
in). 

(3) A series of fifty-three state encyclo- 
pedias. This is an immense sub-project to 
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*be put in work in each state only after 

the Guide Book has been completed. It 
will fill an important need in America for 
regional information. ‘The Idaho Ency- 
clopedia” (Caxton Printers) has already 
appeared. 

(4) Tour books, such as “The Oregon 
Trail’? (Hastings House), “U. S. One” 
(Modern Age). 

(5) Lexicons of trade jargons, local 
dialects, etc., valuable contributions to the 
study of linguistics. 

(6) The amusing ‘“‘Almanacs,” issued in 
many parts of the country, offering odd 
bits of information in a merry vein. 

(7) A group of special and_ unclassifi- 
able books, such as the best-selling ““New 
England Hurricane” (Hale, Cushman & 
Flint). 

(8) Racial studies, a series of particular 
importance, considering world events and 
the melting-pot nature of America. Al- 
ready published are “‘The Italians of New 
York’? (Random House), ‘““The Armenians 
of Massachusetts” (Armenian Hist. Soc., 
Boston), “The Negro in Virginia” (Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project, Richmond, Va.), 
“The Swedes and Finns of New Jersey” 
(FWP, Newark, N. J.). 

(9) Popular natural histories, such as 
the very successful ““Who’s Who in the 
Zoo” (A. Whitman). 

(10) Children’s books of all descriptions. 
The school bulletins prepared for children 
have been widely adopted in elementary 
schools as readers, along with the ey 

ublished ‘‘Stories of New Jersey” ( 
arrows). 

(11) A series of bibliographies to fill 
vital academic and social needs. ‘The 
Film Index” (H. W. Wilson) is a digest of 
20,000 published items relating to the 
motion pictures. In preparation is a 
“Bibliography of Bibliographies on Labor 
and Agriculture.” 

(12) A special project is collecting in- 
valuable living folklore from the lips of 
old-timers throughout the country. 

(13) A series of pamphlets, entitled 
“Living Issues,” will record current opin- 
ions on various controversial topics. 


(14) Historical books concerning special 
regions. The New York project is doing 
“A Maritime History of the Port of New 
York’’ a “‘Progress on Wheels: the Story of 
Traffic and Transportation in New York 
City,” and a series of biographical por- 
traits of historical characters. 


Book Broadcasts 


Do you advertise the book broadcasts 
iven over station WHA on Friday morn- 
ings at 10:30? Students of the University 
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Library Schocl are taking part in this series 
of radio reviews. 


Public Library Certification Board 


At the annual meeting of the Certifica- 
tion Board Miss Mathews was reelected 
chairman for the current year. Pro- 
fessor Grayson Kirk has succeeded Pro- 
fessor R. R. Aurner as faculty member of 
the Board appointed by the president. 

The usual annual report of business for 
1938 is as follows: 


Number of meetings...................0::000008 2 
Certificates granted..............c:ccceeees 29 
CAE ON a. os dat sas ai ccesscancadicavecs 14 
RAI CNN sia ct ciccescaseceenoiasacenn 2 
MMI NCO oa sca dceccscscasesicctsinnsen 8 
RN oss acacia caccecescecccaccdsincecate 5 
Licenses granted................s.scsssseseesees 21 
Permits granted..............c.ccecseecesseeseeee 2 


Since the last report printed in the 
BULLETIN action has been taken on the 
following applications. 


Certificates have been granted to: 


Margaret K. Ahrens, South Milwaukee 
Kathryn M. Andersen, Racine 
Bernice Anderson, Kenosha 

Mary W. Barnes, Eau Claire 
Phyllis Brown, Racine 

Catherine T. Casey, New Richmond 
Mary J. Christopher, Racine 

Mrs. Louise D. Culver, Baraboo 
Ethei F. Dowden, New Lisbon 
John Dulka, Milwaukee 

Kathryn F. Edmund, Racine 

Allie Freeman, Horicon 

Laura J. Gage, Oak Park, Illinois 
Ruth W. Gregory, Stevens Point 
Eleanor Hibbard, Eau Claire 
Mary M. Jankovich, Cudahy 
Helan A. Jansky, Madison 

Nina Kachur, Columbia, Missouri 
Julia M. Karsten, Green Bay 
Edna M. Kollath, Neenah 
Dorothea M. Krause, West Allis 
Edward W. Lynch, Waukesha 
Mrs. Ethel R. McMillen, Antigo 
Mrs. Helvine Mailand, Withee 
Mrs. Florence J. Maltpress, Stoughton 
LeRoy E. Michel, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Doris Mielke, Rib Lake 
Alice J. Millerd, Marshfield 

Mrs. Lydia E. Peterson, Princeton 
Harriet A. Proudfoot, Wausau 
Irene Quigley, Green Bay 
Catherine B. Sargent, Antigo 
Lorraine W. Sawyer, Green Bay 
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Naomi M. Schwitzke, Wausau 
Elizabeth A. Smithers, Burlington 
Evelyn G. Stai, Mondovi 

Barbara Telfer, Green Bay 

Alyce J. Tilton, Sheboygan 

Dorothy J. Uecker, Kenosha 

Jessie L. Van Den Elzen, Green Bay 
Florence B. Waisman, Racine 
Marjorie F. Warner, Stevens Point 
Josephine Wilinski, South Milwaukee 
Marion E. Wollin, Lake Mills 


Licenses have been granted to: 
Kathryn M. Andersen, Racine 
Enid C. Anger, Oshkosh 
Doris M. Call, Manitowoc 
Mable E. Davies, Racine 
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Ethel F. Dowden, New Lisbon 
Mariam R. Engan, Mayville 

Grace M. Fleischauer, Fort Atkinson 
Minnie M. Hartfiel, Ladysmith 
Cordelia B. Holmen, Argyle 
Dorothea E. Janney, Weyauwega 
Elvera E. Johnson, Richland Center 
Mrs. Dora Littel, Sauk City 

Laura J. Livingston, Green Bay 
Anna E. Nordlie, La Crosse 
Margaret S. Painter, Wausau 

Mrs. Arnold Pedersen, Durand 
Mrs. Marjorie B. Rust, Boscobel 
Catherine B. Sargent, Antigo 
Elizabeth A. Shriner, Monroe 
Howard F. Van Ness, Lodi 
Theodora S. Way, Wausau 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bernhart, Joseph. The vatican as a 
world power; tr. by George Shuster. 
1939. 456p. Longmans, $4. 262.14 


A scholarly work translated from the German. 
Traces the history of the Papacy from the time 
of Peter to the present. Will have a timely 
interest in its description and interpretation of 
papal ceremonials. 


See Booklist 35: 225 Mar. 15 ’39. 


Billington, Ray Allen. The Protestant 
crusade, 1800-1860. 1938. 514p. illus. 
Macmillan, $5. 282 


Historical study of the anti-Catholic move- 
ments of the first half of the century. The 
author is a professor of history at Smith College 
and writes after long and careful research. For 
college and larger libraries. 


Bonnell, John Sutherland. Pastoral 
psychiatry. 1939. 237p. Harper, $2.50. 
258 
The author, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, bases this book 
on the many cases of maladjustment that have 
come to him for help and, in his final chapter, 
discusses the principles on which a pastor’s 
work in this field should be based. Of special 
interest to ministers. 


Dulles, John Foster. War, peace and 
change. 1939. 170p. Harper, $1.75. 
172.4 

Thoughtful analysis of the place of war in the 


modern world and of the weakness of the various 
programs for bringing about universal peace. 


Author finds the key to the solution in an 
Article of the League covenant which has never 
been applied, Article 19 designed to permit 
peaceful change. 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. A guide to 
understanding the Bible. 1938. 348p. 
Harper, $3. 220 


The author’s purpose here is to make available 
to the intelligent layman some of the results of 
Biblical scholarship. To this end he follows out 
the development of certain ideas, such as the 
idea of God, of man, of right and wrong, of 
suffering, of immortality, thru the Old and the 
New Testaments. 


See Booklist 35: 109 Dec. 1 °38. 


Sociology 


Burton, Katherine. Paradise planters; 
the story of Brook Farm. 1939. 336p. 
Longmans, $2.50. 335 


Drawing on letters and journals, the author 
has written a history of Brook Farm largely 
conversational in form. This gives the book 
the appearance of fiction, although such was 
not the intention. It is to be questioned whether 
a simple narrative account would not have been 
preferable. As it is the book wil! appeal most 
to those already familiar with the experiment 
and the principal characters involved. 


Chase, Stuart. The new western front. 
1939. 196p. Harcourt, $1.50. 330.973 


A number of writers recently have said that 
the United States is different from Europe, 
among them Jerome Frank, G. S. Counts, and 
Louis Adamic. But none of them has said it as 
vigorously, or with such an array of facts to 
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back up his statements, as Stuart Chase. A 
Gallup poil showed that 95% of public opinion 
in the U. S. was opposed to participation in 
another European war. Mr. Chase shows why 
we should not and why we need not participate. 


Hill, George W. and Smith, Ronald A. 
Rural relief trends in Wisconsin from 
1934-1937. 1939. 57p. Univ. of Wis- 
consin press, $1. 361 
A report based on studies made in a sample 

group of Wisconsin counties (Calumet, Chip- 

pewa, Crawford, Forest, LaCrosse, Portage, 

Sauk, Sawyer and Walworth). Case records of 

some 10,000 rural families were drawn on for 

material; “‘rural’’ in this case including village 
and small town as well as farm families. The 
data assembled is presented here in three chap- 
ters: The problem; The rural families on relief; 

Prospects for the future, with additional material 

in an Appendix, and a series of tables at the 

end. Will be wanted in all medium and larger 
libraries. 


Powdermaker, Hortense. After free- 
dom; a cultural study of the deep south. 
1938. 408p. Viking, $3. 326 


Study of a typical cotton community in 
Mississippi. The author, a trained anthropolo- 
gist, applies the technique of her profession to a 
study of negro culture in the south. The rela- 
tion between negroes and whites, the attitudes 
of each race toward the other, the economic 
situation, social and family life, educational 
opportunities, all enter into the picture of what 
the negro has achieved since freedom. 


Warbasse, James Peter. Cooperation 
as a way of peace. 1939. 111p. Harper, 
$1. 334 


In the principles of the cooperative movement 
the author sees the basis for an enduring world 
peace. Vigorously argued, with the eloquence 
which springs from deep conviction. 


Woods, Ralph L. America reborn; a plan 
for the decentralization of industry. 
1939. 376p. Longmans, $3. 338 


In the three parts of this book, the author 
surveys the industrial development of the past 
and the forces which have made us a lop-sided 
nation; points out the social and economic dis- 
advantages of centralization as it exists at 
present; and considers the influence which the 
new sources of power may exert on the future. 
An extremely interesting book for the thoughtful 
reader. 

Science and Useful Arts 
Brown, Cora, Rose and Bob. Soups, 
sauces and gravies. 1939. 319p. Lippin- 
cott, $1.75 641.5 
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Add this to the shelf of unusual cook books, 
for patrons looking for something different. 
Soup may be made of anything, from peanut 
butter to sauerkraut, and the sauces and gravies 
may prove equally surprising. A section some 
housewives will appreciate is on commercially 
canned soups and the ways they may be com- 
bined or dressed up. 


Corner, George W. Attaining manhood; 
a doctor talks to boys about sex. 1938. 
67p. illus. Harper, $1.25. 612.6 


Brief, scientific and unsentimental; suitable 
to put into the hands of boys of Junior high 
school age and over. 


Farrington, Edward I. The gardner’s 
travel book. 1939. 390p. illus. Hale, 
Cushman, $2.50. 635.9 


What to see in the way of gardens, trees, or 
wild flower displays in every state of the Union. 
Eastern gardens predominate, but Wisconsin is 
here with references to the Door county cherry 
blossoms, Gays Mills’ apple orchards, the 
annual gladiolus show, and a few other high 
points, including fall coloring in the neighbor- 
hood of La Crosse. A book traveling garden 
club members will especially welcome. 


Morse, H. K. Gardening in the shade. 
1939. 205p. illus. Scribner, $3. 635.9 


One of the problems in gardening is what to 
do with the shady spots. Here is a whole book 
devoted to the subject, with many beautiful 
illustrations and comprehensive lists of plants 
that do well in shady locations. 


Muenscher, Walter Conrad. Poisonous: 
plants of the United States. 1939. 266p. 
illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 580 


A useful manual for identification purposes. 
Following an arrangement by families, the 
plants are described, together with conditions 
of poisoning, symptoms and, frequently, treat- 
ment. Author is professor of botany at the N. 
Y. College of Agriculture. 


See Booklist 35: 201 Feb. 15 ’39. 


Newill, Phyllis Krafft. Good food and 
how to cook it. 1939. 555p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 641.5 


A cook book in which the author has at- 
tempted, with apparent success, to tell every- 
thing the cook needs to know in terms that 
cannot be misunderstood. Cooking time is 
given for each recipe, every step in the process 
is outlined, and each recipe is numbered, making 
a system of cross references possible. 
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Orr, Douglass W. and Jean Walker. 
Health insurance with medical care; the 
British experience. 1939. 271p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 614.2 
Dr. Orr and his wife, a trained social worker, 

went abroad under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Settlements to make a study of 
British health insurance methods. Living at 
Toynbee Hall, they came into close contact 
with the common people and learned at first 
hand what socialized medicine means in their 
lives. In addition, they had access to official 
sources of information; the result is a book 
which is both authoritative and filled with 
human interest. Mrs. Orr is a native of Madison; 
both studied at the University. 


See Booklist 35: 152 Jan. 1 ’39. 


Slate, George L. Lilies for American 
gardens. 1939. 258p. illus. Scribner, 
$3.50. 635.9 


A well-illustrated book which will serve as a 
guide to the selection of the different species 
and varieties of lilies and to their propagation 
and culture. The garden club members will 
appreciate it—a good suggestion for a gift. 


Steinhardt, I. D. Sex talks to girls. new 
ed. 1939. Lippincott, $1.50. 612.6 


Althe somewhat rewritten to meet modern 
conditions, this book (c.1914) still has an old 
fashioned flavor and for this reason may appeal 
to the more conservative mother. 


Whitman, Georgia S. Within my 
garden walls. 1939. 165p. illus. Put- 
nam, $3 635.9 


Altho not a book of much practical value for 
the gardener of small purse, this makes interest- 
ing reading and where there is an active garden 
club may be added to the collection. The author 
does much of her own digging and writes as a 
practicing gardener. Her ideas are sensible 
and there are many helpful suggestions. The 
illustrations are charming. 


Fine Arts 


Homer, Sidney. My wife and I. 1939. 
269p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 780.8 


A biography of wide appeal. Music, mutual 
love, family affection and home life are its inter- 
woven themes. If Sidney Homer keeps his 
own work as a composer in the background while 
presenting the glowing personality of his wife, 
the reader will think none the less of him for 
that. Music groups will be especially interested 
and it makes a fine book to recommend to young 
people of musical ambitions. 


See Booklist 35: 222 Mar. 1 ’39. 
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Literature 


Brown, Audrey Alexandra. The log of 
a lame duck. 1939. 292p. Macmillan, 
$2. 814 or 824 


The city of Victoria, B. C. possesses a very 
fine hospital for crippled children. Thru the 
influence of friends the author, altho an adult, 
was admitted for treatment for arthritis. This 
is her account of the different children: Mariko 
the Japanese, Lizzie the American, and the 
others; some amusing, some naughty, some 
hopelessly crippled, but all cheerful and coura- 
geous. 


See Booklist 35: 220 Mar. 1 ’39. 


Griggs, Edward H. Beauty in nature and 
art. 1939. 72p. illus. Bobbs, 75c. 
814 or 824 


The perennial questions what is beauty and 
what is art? form the subject matter of this 
little book, prepared first as a lecture for high 
school pupils. 


White, E. B. Quo vadimus? 1939. 219p. 
Harper, $2. 817 or 827 


Smooth, clever, sophisticated essays reprinted 
from the New Yorker. Including almost pure 
nonsense, social satire, and literary parody, 
they will appeal to readers of varied tastes. 
The fox of Peacock and other poems (1938. 
Harper, $2) is a collection of the author’s light 
verse, with a few less light. 


Biography, History and Travel 


Allen, Van Nes. I found Africa. 1939. 
306p. illus. Bobbs, $3. 916 


When the young author—he is now 24—had 
dreamed of going to Africa it had been big 
game hunting that filled his mind. Realizing 
his dream at the age of 18, he was to find that 
there is much more to it than that, and his 
sincere and very readable book has much of 
interest to tell of native life and the work of 
medical missionaries. The scene of his adven- 
tures, Liberia, is a region about which little 
has been written. 


See Booklist 35: 228 Mar. 15 ’39. 


Belloc, Hilaire. Louis XIV. 1938. 393p. 
illus. Harper, $3.75. 921 


This study of Louis XIV, as an example of 
the complete monarch, gives the author an 
opportunity to express his opinions on the 
subject of monarchy. 


See Booklist 35: 157 Jan. 1 '39. 
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Bertram, James. Unconquered. 1939. 
340p. illus. John Day, $3. 951 


The journal of ‘ta year’s adventures among 
the fighting peasants of North China.’ The 
author, a young New Zealander, educated at 
Oxford, was in Japan at the time the trouble 
began. He went at once to China; returning to 
Japan later, so that his prediction that Japan 
cannot win is based on observations made on 
both sides. 


See Booklist 35: 228 Mar. 15 ’39. 


Buck, Peter H. Vikings of the sunrise. 
1938. 335p. illus. Stokes. 996 


An account of the settlement of the Polyne- 
sian islands by stone age people who deserved, 
says the author, to rank among the world’s 
great navigators. The illustrations, from 
present day photographs, show archeological 
remains and surviving types. 


See Booklist 35: 79 Nov. 1 ’38. 


Drury, Aubrey. California; an intimate 
guide. New ed. 1939. 592p. illus. 
Harper, $3.50. 917.94 


A revised ‘‘Exposition edition’ of a book 
published in 1935. Views of the Fair have been 
added to the illustrations and a 12 page section 
of descriptive matter inserted. 


Federal Writers Project of W.P.A. 
Death valley. (American Guide Ser.) 
1939. 75p. illus. Houghton, pa. $1. 

917.94 


With its interesting history of this region 
and its strikingly beautiful illustrations, this is 
one of the most beautiful of the American guides. 
Sponsored by the Bret Harte associates, it is the 
first of the publications on California. 


Franck, Rachel Latta. I married a 
vagabond. 1939. 241p. illus. Appleton, 
$2.50. 910 


Brief and charming vignettes of some of the 
places Rachel Franck and her children have 
lived in while Harry Franck was vagabonding. 
Their homes have ranged from a Chinese house 
to a tiny French villa and, finally, to their own 
farm in Pennsylvania. Makes light and amusing 
reading. 


Hertz, Emanuel, comp. Lincoln talks; 
a biography in anecdote. 1939. 698p. 
Viking, $3. 921 


A collection of anecdotes, stories, sayings and 
meidents out of Lincoln’s life, arranged chrono- 
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logically. Lincoln lore is inexhaustible. His 
story never grows old, and a book like this, 
reviving and commemorating his homely wisdom 
and noble spirit, has a place waiting it in all 
libraries. 


See Booklist 35: 222 Mar. 1 ’39. 


Issler, Anne Roller. Stevenson in Silver- 
ado. 1939. 247p. illus. Caxton, $3.50. 
921 


The author has performed a service for Steven- 
son lovers, first in identifying people and places 
mentioned in Silverado squatters, second in 
gathering, before it is too late, such recollections 
of R.L.S. as are left in the region. While not a 
necessary book for all libraries, it should be 
added to larger collections where it will supple- 
ment other Stevenson biography. A timely book, 
too, with San Francisco in the foreground. and 
should be an influence in turning many of this 
summer’s tourist cars in the direction of the 
Napa Valley. 


Jennings, John E., jr. Our American 
tropics. 1938. 265p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 917.59 


South Florida, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
islands are covered in this pleasantly informal 
guide. Beautifully illustrated. 


See Booklist 35: 157 Jan. 1 ’39. 


Kavanagh, Patrick. The green fool. 
1939. 350p. Harper, $3. 921 


This autobiography, by a poet still in his 
early youth. has interest as an unaffected story 
of an Irish boyhood. The few fragments of his 
verse quoted here and there arouse in the. 
reader a taste for more. 


See Booklist 35: 229 Mar. 15 ’39. 


Kent, Madeleine. I married a German. 
1939. 349p. Harper, $3. 914.3 


The author gave up her British citizenship 
when she married a German and went to live 
in Germany, but it is apparent from her book 
that she remained very British in outlook during 
her five years of residence there. Compared 
with Nora Waln, as it inevitably will be, the 
book is more personal, more impassioned, more 
embittered. The comparison may be unfair, 
since in this case life and personal fortunes were 
more desperately involved. 


Long, Dwight. Seven seas on a shoestring. 
1939. 310p. illus. Harper, $3. 910.4 


A native of Seattle, familiar with its harbor 
and its craft, a high school graduate, with two 
years of college, Dwight Long met the depression 
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by earning enough money to buy a 32 foot ketch 
and sailing, with one companion, to Hawaii. 
From here to Tahiti, where he met Nordhoff 
and Hall; to New Zealand and Australia; by 
way of the Red Sea; to the war infested coast 
of Spain; to England for a pleasant stay; across 
the Atlantic to New England, where the ketch 
is all but wrecked in the hurricane. This book 
is to provide funds to repair the boat and finance 
the trip thru the canal and home—what a yarn! 


Mason, Gregory. Remember the Maine. 
1939. 312p. illus. Holt, $3. 973.8 


A briet popular history of our war with Spain, 
with some re-creation of the spirit of the times, 
which the author remembers as a boy of eight. 
Shows in conclusion how our situation today, 
with the present demand for a “two-ocean 
Ravy,” is an outgrowth of events back there in 
1898. 


Niles, Blair. The James (Rivers of 
America). 1939. 359p._ illus. Farrar, 
$2.50. 917.55 


“‘We began to be Americans on our rivers,”’ 
says Miss Skinner, editor of this series, a state- 
ment especially pertinent to this book about 
the James, scene of the first permanent English 
settlement in America. As in the preceding books 
of the series, the treatment broadens out to 
include much beyond the boundaries of the 
river; in this case the whole history of Virginia. 
Covers familiar ground, for the most part, but 
is so interestingly told that the reader will find 
it fresh and newly inspiring. 


Rand McNally. Standard atlas of the 
world. 1938. 382p. illus. maps. Rand $3. 
912 


A volume to meet the need for an inexpensive 
atlas for small library and school use. 


Slocum, Rosviie and Todd, Ann. A 
key to New York. 1939. 312p._ illus. 
Harper, $2. 917.47 


Especially useful as a handbook for those 
looking forward to an extended stay in New 
York; but useful also in a library for consulta- 
tion by those planning a brief trip. Its attention 
to unusual features, particularly with reference 
to the interests of children, commends it. Has 
a brief section only on the World’s Fair. 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Unsolved mys- 
teries of the Arctic. 1939. 381p. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. 918.8 


The author has chosen five instances of expedi- 
tions lost in the Arctic, reexamined the evidence, 
balanced it all against his own knowledge of 
Arctic conditions, and worked out probable 
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solutions. Contents: Disappearance of the 
Greenland colony; The lost Franklin expedition; 
The strange fate of Thomas Simpson; How did 
Andree die? The missing Soviet flyers. 


See Booklist 35: 203 Feb. 15 ’39. 


Thomas, Henry. The story of the United. 
States; a biographical history of America. 
1938. 416p. Doubleday, $2.50. 973 


Our history told through the lives of the men 
and women who helped to make it, beginning 
with the early explorers and ending with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The author’s broad viewpoint, 
the readable style, and the inspirational nature 
of the contents make it a splendid book for 
library use; especially good for high school col- 
lections. 


Waln, Nora. Reaching for the stars. 1939. 
380p. Little, $3. 914.3 


A record of four years in Nazi Germany by 
the author of the House of exile. While her 
husband, an Englishman, pursued his study of 
music, Nora Waln, who was born a Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker, lived among the people whom 
Hitler rules, finding herself entangled in a web 
of contradictions: on the one hand graciousness, 
courtesy and kindness, on the other acceptance 
of heartless cruelty and injustice. Written with 
Quaker compassion, this book differs from any 
other on the same theme. Has been appearing 
in the Atlantic. 


See Booklist 35:.229 Mar. 15 ’39. 
Fiction 


Aldrich, Darragh. Girl going nowhere. 
1939. 275p. Kinsey, $2. 


Granted Tony’s good luck in finding a pal 
like Blackie when she takes to the road, this 
is a pleasantly appealing story of youth in 
trouble. Will recall vividly those early days of 
the depression, before there was a CCC or an 
NYA to look after stranded young people. 


Binns, Archie. The land is bright. 1939. 
345p. Scribner. $2.50. 


A story of the slow, tragic, heroic march of 
the wagon trains on their way to Oregon in 1852. 
The hardships endured are incredible—but so is 
the heroism. Sickness, death and misery stalk 
the journey to the end, but there are scenes of 
sweetness, even of gaiety, to be remembered. 
The two girls, Nancy Ann and her friend 
Charlotte, who have moved so serenely thru 
the story, finding stuff for laughter in the midst 
of adversity, are left at the end with the hope 
that each will reach her promised land, and if 
the one little apple tree that survived will only 
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live—as the great orchards of Oregon seem to 
ptove that it did—the reader may have some 
feeling that it was all worth while. But what a 
price to pay! 


See Booklist 35: 230 Mar. 15 ’39. 


Canfield, Dorothy. Seasoned timber. 
1939. 485p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Story of the principal of a small New England 
academy, his fight against race prejudice, for 
educational opportunity for all, and for the 
preservation of American, and Vermont, ideals. 
The characters stand out clearly, as individuals, 
there are beautiful glimpses of the mountain 
landscape, and the book is packed full of ideas 
for discussion. 


See Booklist 35: 223 Mar. 1 ’39. 


Delavan, Maude Smith. A Rumelheart 
must roam. 1939. 262p. Stokes, $2. 


Continuation of a story published last year, 
The Rumelhearts of Rampler avenue, telling what 
happened when a family of wanderers, after 
years of trailer living, settle down in an exclusive 
residence neighborhood. Mamma Rumelheart is 
happy to have a home for the first time in her 
married life, the children easily adapt themselves, 
but Papa still feels the call of the road. A 
novel in the ‘“‘Cabbage Patch’’ tradition. 


See Booklist 35: 222 Mar. 1 ’39. 


Downing, J. Hyatt. Hope of living. 1939. 
3lip. Putnam, $2.50. 


A story of the last phase of homesteading in 
the United States, the settlement of the Dakotas, 
Jake Wairod had been her father’s hired man 
when Anna married him, and it is to achieve a 
life of their own that she persuades him to go 
west where land is free. She soon learns that 
Jake is a hired man by nature, destined always 
to work for someone else. Disillusioned, Anna 
takes hold herself and in time is mistress of a 
successful cattle ranch. Then comes her dis- 
appointment: for her one son fails to live up to 
her ambitions. As in Kramer: Marginal land, 
the underlying theme is the tragedy of breaking 
sod in a country never meant to be plowed. 


Gardiner, Dorothy. Snow water. 1939. 
360p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


A vigorous and life-like story of the develop- 
ment of irrigation in the west. Daniel Bartor, 
the founder of Bartorsville, on the dry plains 
at the foot of the Rockies, is as picturesque in 
his language as he is uncompromising in char- 
acter. His great achievement in life is the Snow 
water ditch, which brings life to the plains and 
builds up his city from a sorry collection of 
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shacks to one of the proudest towns west of the 
Missouri. The author knows her west, her 
irrigation, and her characters and she has 
written a lively novel. which, unlike so many 
others, does not drop in interest when it runs into 
the third generation. 


Goodyear, Susan. Such harmony. 1939. 
375p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Interesting story of two sisters, the family of 
one and the love affair of the other. Located in 
an English village, the action centers around the 
vicar’s family and the rebuilding of his church. 
A novel about real people with the differences 
in character well brought out. 


Kramer. Horace. Marginal land. 1939. 
126p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


““‘When the Almighty was laying out this world 
and came to this place, He turned to Gabriel 
and said, ‘This here is going to be a stock 
country.” ”’ says one of the characters in this 
story. This is the theme of the book, a fine novel 
about Dakota and its settlement. All the moods 
of the prairie, its beauty and cruelty, its can- 
tankerous climate, and its satisfying rewards 
for those who follow the precept of the old 
stockman above. Stephen Randall learns its 
wisdom thru bitter failure, but he learns in time. 
The author writes with the sureness of one who 
knows his ground. 


Lancaster, Bruce. Guns of Burgoyne. 
1939. 425p. Stokes, $2.50. 


It is a daring author who will make a Hessian 
officer the hero of a tale of the American revolu- 
tion. But the device has its advantages. As an 
outsider, neither British nor American, Kurt 
Ahrens can view the scene impartially, can 
recognize the stupidity of British tactics and 
estimate the quality and character of the strange 
and puzzling race of Americans—something 
quite new in his experience and in the experience 
of the world. A splendid novel, dovetailing 
beautifully with Robert’s Rabble in Arms, dealing 
as it does with the same campaign. 


Lawrence, Josephine. A good home with 
nice people. 1939. 322p. Little, $2.50. 


In her treatment of social problems, Miss 
Lawrence has inevitably come around to 
domestic service. The situation in the Hazen 
household is pretty bad, but no one can deny 
that people of Mrs. Hazen’s type exist. In the 
end Opal, the final of Mrs. Hazen’s series of 
maids as we are permitted to see them, takes 
her fantastic revenge and has her chance to 
tell why it is that girls prefer relief to housework. 


See Booklist 35: 191 Feb. 1 ’39. 
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Page, Elizabeth. The tree of liberty. 
1939. 985p. Farrar, $3. 


This long novel, covering the years between 
Braddock’s defeat and the election of Jefferson 
to the presidency, moves with a steady deliberate 
pace which, altho never exciting, yet holds inter- 
est. Nearly all the great figures of the time 
appear as characters but, primarily. it is a story 
in which political history is exemplified in one 
family. Jane Peyton, belle of the Tidewater, 
marries Matthew Howard, the frontiersman, 
neighbor and friend of Thomas Jefferson. 
Thruout their long life together Jane holds to 
her aristocratic ideals, Matthew remains the 
democrat. Children and grandchildren take 
after one or the other until, in Tom Howard, 
who accompanies Lewis and Clark, the two 
are blended. 


See Booklist 35: 223 Mar. 1 ’39. 


Pargeter, Edith. The city lies four-square. 
1939. 296p. Reynal, $2. 


Young Dr. Sears, who has bought an interest- 
ing old house as a home for Margaret his bride, 
finds on his first night in the house that it is 
haunted. At about the same time Margaret 
has picked up a volume of poems in a near-by 
book shop, poems of unrequited love by one 
Patrick Mundy. As it happens it seems to be 
the ghost of this poet who haunts the old house. 
Thereafter the two tove stories unfold together, 
that of Patrick and his Demaris. Julian and 
Margaret. An unusual story which will give 
pleasure to a certain group of readers, perhaps 
to those who recall Peter Ibbetsen. 


See Booklist 35: 205 Feb. 15 ’39. 


Stephenson, Geneva. Spring journey- 
1939. 460p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Lively and robust tale of 18th century 
England. Tom Pier, the portrait painter, is 
about to leave on his annual spring journey 
when he finds himself with a runaway young 
lady on his hands. Dressed in boy’s clothes, 
Lady Helen Brandon is escaping a distasteful 
marriage. Arriving at Pier’s house exhausted, 
she is taken in by the housekeeper. Later when 
she has been recognized by one of his guests, 
there seems nothing for the painter to do but 
Jet her accompany him on his vagabond trip. 
There follows an exciting game of pursuit and 
escape which takes us thru the lovely country- 
side, thru squalid towns on into London, where 
all ends well. 


Walsh, Maurice. Sons of the sword- 
maker. 1939. 297p. Stokes, $2.50. 
The reader will do well to review his history 


of early Britain before beginning this story of 
Orugh, the swordmaker, and his five sons. It is 
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a story of plunder, fighting and killing in the 
early dawn of history, beautifully written, with 
a strong appeal to the lover of romance. 


See Booklist 35: 174 Jan. 15 ’39. 


Wentworth, Patricia. Lonesome road. 
1939. 320p. Lippincott, $2. 


Someone has designs on Miss Treherne’s life. 
She is forced to admit it at last and, furthermore, 
this someone must be a member of her own 
family, for Miss Treherne holds the family purse 
and there is more than one relative in need of 
money. It is at this point that she brings herself 
to ring Miss Maud Silver’s door bell. For those 
who like a mystery combined with character 
and background, this is an unusually good 
novel, 


Zweig, Stefan. Beware of pity. 1939. 
498p. Viking, $2.50. 


The only type of courage he met with in the 
war was mass courage, says Toni Hofmiller, 
who had been awarded the Order of Maria 
Theresa tor unusual bravery in action. From 
this point he goes on to relate to the sympa- 
thetic ear of the author, the chain of events, 
previous to the outbreak of war in 1914, in which 
he played so sorry a part. These events happened 
during his years as a subaltern stationed in a 
provincial town and involved his relations with 
the crippled daughter of one of the local gentry. 
Discovering that the girl has fallen in love 
with him, he hasn’t the courage to extricate 
himself, and tragedy results. An outstanding 
novel. 


Books for Children and Young People 
Biography 


Deucher, Sybil & Wheeler, Opal. Giotto 
tended the sheep. 1938. 96p._ illus. 
Dutton, $2.50. 


The authors, already well known for the 
series of musical biographies for children, have 
started a new series on the lives of artists. The 
present story begins with Giotto at the age of 
ten, who cares for his father’s sheep, but is 
many times absorbed in scratching pictures on 
stone with a flint. It is this which leads to his 
discovery by the great Cimabue, who rides by 
one day and who opens up to him his great 
career as an artist. The illustrations of Dorothy 
Bayley in three color drawings are in keeping 
with the subject. Four of Giotto’s masterpieces 
are reproduced in half tone. Probably too expen- 
sive for small libraries. but will be an acceptable 
addition where books on art and artists are 
desired. Grades 4-5. 


See Booklist 35: 12 Sept. 1 °38. 


—— 
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Eaton, Jeannette. Leader by destiny: 
George Washington, man and patriot. 
1938. 402p. illus. Harcourt. $3. 921 


A biography giving a remarkably life-like por- 
trait of a man not only as a “leader by destiny,” 
but as a charming personality, winning admira- 
tion wherever he moves. The high lights given 
to the personal traits of Washington, his 
modesty, his simple eloquence under great 
emotion, his untiring zeal, and his delight in the 
life of a husbandman, serve to emphasize the 
background of that tumultuous period of history 
which demanded his leadership. Junior and 
senior high school. 


See Booklist 35: 120 Dec. 1 °39. 


Garst, Shannon. The story of Buffalo 
Bill. 1938. 237p. Bobbs, $1.75. 921 


This is an excellent story of a favorite Ameri- 
can hero, drawn from authentic sources, and 
written by one who lives in Wyoming in the 
heart of the Buffalo Bill country. In addition 
there is a good picture of the West, and its 
pageantry of bull trains, prairie schooners, stage 
coaches, the pony express, the railroad and all 
of the excitement of those times. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Penn. 1938. 
298p. illus. Viking, $2.50, 921 


The dramatically told story of the hand- 
some, cultured youth, William Penn, is also 
the story of the Quakers and the persecutions 
in which he shared. It is a stirring story to 
read in these days when plans for peace still seem 
to depend on the same principles he advocated 
and for which he so courageously stood. 


See Booklist 35: 69 Oct. 15 °38. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. The happy 
autocrat, a life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
1938. 213p. Longmans, $2. 921 


Not only a well-told account of a youth trying 
to find his career, first in law, next in medicine, 
and always in literature, this is also a recreation 
of a most interesting period in our literary his- 
tory. The circumstances of writing Oid Ironsides, 
of the launching of the Atlantic magazine, and 
the description of Boston and Cambridge have 
a freshness which will hold the interest of present 
day youth. Holmes, a leader in the field of 
medicine was also a great teacher. ‘Each 
lecture was alive, full of unexpected turns, witty, 
pathetic, serious, as occasion arose. . . It was 
not alone a scientist who taught them but a 
poet.”” Something of the boyhood of his son, 
Chief Justice Holmes, gives additional interest. 
Janior and senior high school—and older. 


See Booklist 35: 103 Nov. 15 '38. 
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Jarden, Mary Louise. The young 
Brontes. 1938. 279p. illus. Viking, 
$2.50. 921 


With the reconstruction of the childhood of 
the four young Brontes, the author departs 
from the usually accepted opinion that the 
Moor and Haworth formed an “impediment to 
their genius,”” and makes of it “the holy place 
of its conception.’’ Grim Sabbaths were made 
less so because of the play or story they were 
plotting during the long pulpit discourses; on 
cold winter evenings they listened to the wierd 
tales and ballads told by the servant, Tabby, as 
they sat around the warm peat fire; politics, 
too, they heard discussed which, through their 
imagination, became a part of their adventure, 
and always the Moor gave magic and mystery 
to their inventions. Will be enjoyed by anyone, 
young and old, who has found pleasure in read- 
ing Jane Eyre, or Wuthering heights. For junior 
or senior high school. 


Marshall, H. E. Kings and things; first 
stories from English history. 1938. 341p. 
illus. Nelson, $2. 942 


A story-history of England, unique in its 
refreshing style which, the author says in the 
Preface, ‘‘is copied largely from that of some very 
young friends who have been in the habit of 
telling me stories.” The thread of England’s 
history is continuous, with little of the horrors 
and bloodshed, with complete background which 
will be easily remembered because of the 
manner of telling. Dates are also omitted in the 
text. On pages at the end, as a guide to the 
“Grown Ups,” says the author, ‘“‘a few dates 
are given.’ Grades 4-6. 


Nicolay, Helen. Wizard of the wires; a 
boys’ life of Samuel F. B. Morse. 1938. . 
386p. illus. Appleton, $2.50. 921 


Reluctantly Morse’s family had consented te 
his art studies, which resulted in remarkable 
success and brought him into a circle of friends 
and acquaintances of both the world of art and 
of literature. He studied painting with Ben- 
jamin West and Washington Allston; Coleridge, 
Cooper, Washington Irving and Daguerre were 
among his friends. With unexpected suddenness, 
at forty-one, returning to America, after hearing 
a discussion of the possibilities of electricity, 
the idea came to him of communication by 
means of the telegraph. And then a new story 
begins, which the author has made remarkably 
vivid and interesting. For junior and senior 
high school. 


Seymour, Flora Warren. La Salle; ex- 
plorer of our midland empire. 1939. 
236p. illus. Appleton, $2. 921 


The author has depicted the stirring times of 
which La Salle was so bravely a part, and has 
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given not only a good biography of a notable 
hero, but also brings to mind “how much of 
our beginning may be traced to French origins.” 
Grade 7-8. 


Tinyanova, Helen. Stradivari, the 
violin maker. 1938. 99p. illus. Knopf, 
$1.50. 921 


With the present development of school 
orchestras, this brief biography of the violin 
maker known as Stradivarius should find a 
welcome place in school collections. The delicate 
and charming make-up of the book 1s in keeping 
with the gracefully-told story, which has been 
translated from the original Russian by Charles 
Angofi. 


See Booklist 35: 122 Dec. 1 ’38. 


Waite, Helen Elmira. Royal girlhoods. 
1938. 316p. Macrae, $2. 920 


High and great moments in the lives of four- 
teen girls of royalty. The author, a librarian, 
understands the appeal to young people of the 
romance in such lives, and likewise the accuracy 
such a work requires. Only four of those in- 
cluded are found in such a collection as Book 
of famous queens, by Farmer: Elizabeth, Mary 
of Scotland, Victoria, Isabella of Castile. The 
book includes in addition to these four: Jadwiga 
of Poland; Isabel of France and England; 
Jacqueline of Hainault; Mary of Burgundy; 
Anne of Brittany; Lady Arabella Stuart; Eliza- 
beth of Sweden, Wilhelmina of the Netherlands; 
Elizabeth of the British Empire. Grades 7-9. 


Around the World 


Andrews, Roy Chapman. _ Exploring 
with Andrews; a narrative of a life of 
exploration. 1938. 226p. illus. Putnam, 
$2.50. 


Exciting and dramatic incidents from earlier 
adult books of Dr. Andrews have been selected 
and ‘‘completely reworked into a narrative for 
younger readers.’ The following of the authors, 
books have been drawn upon: On the trail of 
ancient man (BULLETIN Jan. ’27), Ends of the 
earth, This business of exploring (BULLETIN 
Jan. 36). Photographic reproductions illustrate 
the book. For junior and senior high school. 


See Booklist 35: 103 Nov. 15 ’38. 


Bragdon, Lillian J. The land of William 
Tell. 1938. 103p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 
914.94 


Simple text, and 37 photographic reproduc- 
tions give the history and geography of Switzer- 
land including an account of the Lake Dwellers, 
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the glaciers and avalanches, Alpine life, the 
Swiss industries, cities and government. Grades 
5-6. 


See Booklist 35: 30 Sept. 15 ’38. 


Comfort, Mildred Houghton. Peter 
and Nancy in Mexico, Central America 
and Canada. 1938. 317p. Beckley- 
Cardy, 90c. 914.8 


Told after the manner of the other Peter and 
Nancy books. Excellent for the geographical 
information and also for the lively narrative, 
and illustrations. Other titles issued are: 
Peter and Nancy in Africa, 85c; Peter and Nancy 
in Asia, 85c (BULLETIN Je. ’37); Peter and 
Nancy in Australia, 90c (BULLETIN Mr. ’38); 
Peter and Nancy in Europe, 80c (BULLETIN 
Feb. ’33). 


Meyer, J. G. & others. Unified social 
studies. 12v. Follett, 35c ea. 


Also published in one volume under the title 
The old world and its gifts (910). The separate 
volumes cover: 

The world 

Egypt 

Iraq 

Syria-Palestine-Turkey 

Greece 

Italy-Spain-Portugal 

Switzerland-France 

Germany - Hungary - Czechoslovakia - 
Poland-The Netherlands-Belgium 

Great Britain and the British Empire 

Scandinavian Countries - Baltic Countries - 
Russia-Balkan Countries 

India-China-Japan 

Australia-Africa 


Olcott, Virginia. Olaf and Ane, children 
of the northland. (The World’s children. ) 
1938. 168p. illus. Silver, 96c. 


A present day story of Norway seen through 
the lives of Olaf and Ane, their games, holiday 
celebrations, and exciting stories and adventures. 
The purpose of the book is similar to that of 
others in this series, to make boys and girls 
more familiar with children of other lands. 
(See Olcott, Erick and Britta, children of flowery 
Sweden, BuLvetin, Dec. ’37.) Grades 4-5. 


Early History 


Mayer, Albert I., jr. Olympiad. 1938. 
268p. illus. Harper, $2. 
Thersius, an orphan, after going through 


many hardships, kidnapped and threatened with 
slavery, finally escapes and is adopted by the 
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wealthy Greek, Tlepolemus. His ambitions to 
become a great wrestler, the discipline and the 
importance of athletics to the ancient Greeks 
are al] a part of a well told story with many 
details of the social life, and of the times when 
the Olympic games flourished. Junior and 
senior high school. 


See Booklist 35: 176 Jan. 15 ’39. 


Morgan, DeWolfe. Before Homer; a boy’s 
story of the earliest Greeks. 1938. 
261p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


A story which attempts to recreate those 
beginnings of Greece, and the warfare of tribes 
whose warriors become the forerunners of 
Homer’s heroes. It is a good story in addition 
to its being a ‘‘plausible and intensely interesting 
picture of a period of which little is known.” 
Grades 7-9. 


Williamson, Thames Ross (Gregory 
Trent, pseud.) A tamer of beasts; a 
boys’ story of the early neolithic period. 
1938. 366p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


Adventures of H[urla and Sert, two boys of 
the Neolithic tribes with the gradual under- 
standing on the part of Hurla that beasts may 
be tamed, and made useful for food, and pro- 
tection as well as for comradeship. In addition 
to the adventure interest, the authentic informa- 
tion of the neolithic period is of particular value. 
Grade 5-7. 


See Booklist 35: 32 Sept. 15 ’38. 


Social Studies 


Beaty, John Y. Story pictures of trans- 
portation and communication. 1939. 
223p. illus. Beckley-Cardy, 88c. 380 


A book intended to meet the requirements 
of the transportation and communication units 
in the school curriculum. Present day trans- 
portation and communication, its development 
from the past, and its relation to the progress 
of civilized man are presented in clear state- 
ment of facts, and illustrations in color. Grades 
3 and 4. 


Becker. Carl J. and Duncalf, Frederic. 
Story of civilization. 1938.  863p. 
illus. Silver, $2.40, 901 


The full title is: ‘‘Story of civilization: showing 
how, from earliest times, men have increased 
their knowledge and mastery of the world and 
thereby changed their ways of living in it.’ 
Intended as a text for high school history courses, 
would be useful for high school reference work 
in the small library. Very fully illustrated. 
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Bogardus, Emory S. and Lewis, R. H. 
Social life and personality. 1938. 581p. 
illus. Silver, $1.80. 301 


A new type of text book in social problems. 
Organized on the ‘“‘unit”’ plan, takes up in turn 
the topics: Personality in the making, Family 
life and welfare, Play and recreation, Education 
for social life, Industry and economic life, Com- 
munity life and types, Religion as a social 
institution, Art and social harmony, Social 
control and Social adjustment. Good supple- 
mentary material for high school use. 


Crump, Irving. Our firemen. 1938. 
2413p. illus. Dodd, $2. 352 


Modern methods of fire fighting, vivid ac- 
counts of acts of bravery, and details of some 
of the great fires, make the book of particular 
interest. It also contributes to books on voca- 
tions since it tells of the fireman’s school and 
college maintained by the New York City Fire 
Department with some explanation of the 
qualifications y to b a fireman. 
Junior and senior high school. 


See Booklist 35: 159 Jan. 1 "39. 





Follett picture stories. Follett. pa. 15e 
ea. buck. 45c. 

Chapin, Mary K. A letter for Lucy to 
answer. 

————. A letter for mother to read. 

MelIntire, Alta. Butterflies and moths. 

Yale, Jonathan. The clothes we wear. 

———. The magic of cloth. 

———. Words on wings. 


Gould, Kenneth Miller. Windows on the 
world. 1938. 42ip. illus. maps. diag. 
Stackpole, $3. 909 


This is a clear picture of the modern world, 
with a consideration of those factors which 
have brought about present conditions—applied 
science, big business, increased communication, 
and others. Stock exchanges, diplomacy, the 
New Deal, and other familiar terms are explained 
in their relation to present shaping of the world. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher says: ‘‘Nothing could 
be better for public opinion in this country than 
a wide public among ordinary readers, young 
and not so young, for this interpretation of 
twentieth century life.” 


See Booklist 35: 126 Dec. 15 ’38. 


Hall, Charles Gilbert. The mail comes 
through. 1938. 135p. illus. Macmillen, 
$1.50. 383 


An account of the development of mail 
service from very early times, and in various 
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parts of the world, but with special emphasis 
on the United States system. A good index, 
photographs and old prints increase the value 
of the book. Grades 6-9. 


See Booklist 35: 121, Dec. 1 ’38. 


Hager, Alice Rogers. Wings to wear. 
1938. unp. illus. Macmillan, $2. 629.13 


_ The author’s purpose, as stated in her note 
of introduction, ‘thas been to provide a coordi- 
nated visual outline of aviation as business and 
profession, with sources where detailed informa- 
tion concerning types of jobs and requirements 
for them can be obtained.”” The photographic 
illustrations with the brief but accurate text 
give a large amount of technical information 
but so presented that it is within the under- 
standing of most boys and girls. Grades 5-8. 


See Booklist 35: 159 Jan. 1 °39. 


Perry, Josephine and Slauson, Celeste. 
Milk production. 1938. 119p._ illus. 
Longmans, $1.50. 637.1 


All phases of milk production are presented. 
Origin of dairy cattle in America, typical dairy 
farms, scientific factors entering into the pro- 
duction and distribution of milk are given briefly 
but interestingly, ‘“‘with the hope.” according 
to the foreword, “it might meet the ever-growing 
demand upon children’s librarians by grade 
teachers for factual material on milk.’’ Grades 
5-8. 


Reck, Franklin M. Romance of Ameri- 
can transportation. 1938. 253p._ illus. 
Crowell, $2.50. 380 


The story of transportation, from the stage 
coach of Washington’s day to the modern air 
liner, told with just enough detail to make an 
interesting narrative without becoming over- 
loaded. With its fascinating illustrations from 
old prints, will interest readers of almost any 
age and could be recommended for school use 
ia Junior high school. 


See Booklist 35: 209 Feb. 15 ’39. 


Rogers, Frances. Big Miss Liberty. 
1938. 86p. illus. Stokes, $1.25. 735 


The story of the building of the Statue of 
Liberty from its inception in the artist’s mind, 
1871, through the years of uncertainty and dis- 
couragements, to its erection in New York 
Harbor, 1886. The story will be enjoyed for the 
information, and for the dramatic note of the 
narrative. Grades 5-7. 


See Booklist 35: 51, Sept. 15 ’38. 
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Baer, Marian E. The wonders of water. 
1938. 122p. illus. Farrar, $1.50. 551.4 


Boys and girls will get many curious and sur- 
prising facts about something which they have 
always taken for granted. This story of water 
which you see, and do not see, which pushes as 
well as shrinks sounds like a magician’s tale. But 
the facts are there, interestingly and dram ati- 
cally presented. Grades 3-5. 


Baker, R. Ray. So that’s the reason! 
1938. 125p. illus. Reilly, $1. 500 


A supplementary science book, interestingly 
presented, in response to the questions of 
“why” and ‘‘what” so often asked by children. 
A great variety of subjects are covered, Why 
ducks swim, Quicksand and Keeping one’s 
balance are a few of 27 topics explained in this 
little book. Grades 3-4. 


Daglish, Eric F. Animals in black and 
white. 1938. 255p. illus. Morrow, 
$2.50. 590 


Originally published in 6 volumes at $1.25 
each. At present volumes 1 and 6 of series are 
out of print. This compilation is the same 
material as in the separate volumes, excepting 
for the omission of two animals and a reptile. 
A woodcut illustration faces a page of informa 
tion. 


See Booklist 35: 32 Sept. 15 ’38. 


Fabre, Jean-Henri. Marvels of the in- 
sect world. 1938. 239p. illus. Appleton, 
$2.50. 595.7 


These selections are particularly important 
because of their absorbing and scientific interest 
as well as for the personal experience recorded 
in connection with the experiments and findings 
of this great naturalist. A most fascinating and 
readable book enhanced by the striking woodcuts 
of Robert Gibbings. Grade 5-7. 


See Booklist 35: 51 Oct. 1 ’38. 


King, Eleanor and Pessels, Wellmer. 
Insect allies. 1938. 45p. illus. Harper, 
$1.25 595 


Brief but interesting accounts are giver of 
insects both friends and foes, with emphasis on 
the idea of conservation. In addition the book 
becomes one of a vocational nature in its sug- 
gestion that the field is not overcrowded and 
has something to offer to those who are inter- 
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ested in the study and control of natural re- 
sources. Reproductions of enlarged photographs 
are as informing as the text itself. No index, 
nor table of contents. Grades 5-8. 


See Booklist 35: 69 Oct. 5 ’38. 


Pryor, William C. and Helen S. Water 
—wealth or waste. 1939. 242p. illus. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 551.4 


The authors show how water, even more than 
earth and fire, is essential to man’s welfare, and 
that it has entered vitally into all life and 
civilization. [t is responsible for the origin of 
life; it is used for generating power; science, 
industry, art, and commerce are dependent 
on it. A book useful in the field of conservation. 
Grades 4-6, but subject matter interesting to 
higher grades. 


Verriil, A. Hyatt, Strange animals and 
their stories. 1939. 235p. illus. Page, 
$2.50. 590 


In the same line with the author’s Strange 
fishes, unusual and strange animals are here 
described, or unusual characteristics of those 
which are better known. A vast amount of 
information has been gathered. and the accounts 
will hold interest throughout the book. Grade 
6-8. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. Strange fish and their 
stories. 1938. 220p. illus. Page, $2.50. 
597 


The author has assembled many interesting 
and, in some instances, little known facts about 
fish, and has grouped the information according 
to the habits and characteristics of the fish 
described. How fish sleep; fish that build nests, 
that climb trees, are only a few of the things he 
tells about. It will be useful in answering refer- 
ence questions in this field; will also be read 
through with absorbing interest. Grades 5-7. 


Williamson, John E. and Olcott, 
Frances J. Child of the deep. 1938. 
116p. illus. Houghton, $2.25. 


Sylvia the 8 year old daughter of the explorer 
was as much at home in her father’s “little 
house under sea,”’ as other children are in their 
nurseries. Sylvia came into the world as plans 
and preparations were being made for an under- 
sea expedition for Field Museum of Natural 
History. How she became captain of the photo- 
sphere, and how she observed the marvels of 
life under the sea are all told by the author 
with scientific accuracy, in collaboration with 
Francis J. Olcott, in a narrative which children 
will enjoy. Illustrated with many photographs, 
some in color. Grades 3-5. 
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Literature and Music 


Coleman, Satis N. The book of bells. 
1938. 177p. illus. John Day, $2.50. 673 


Drawing on a larger work which she published 
earlier, the author has prepared this attractive 
work for young people. Covers the history and 
legends of bells, with descriptions of famous 
bells of history, notes on bell music, and many 
illustrations. 


See Booklist 35: 177 Jan. 15 ’39. 


Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. Aida; 
Carmen; Haensel and Gretel; Lohengrin; 
adapted from the famous operas by 
Robert Lawrence. 1938. Grosset, 50c ea. 

782 


In each case the story, act by act, is given, 
with a reproduction of the important motives 
which accompany themes in the music of the 
opera. The books should be very useful when 
listening to the radio programs of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. While they are books for 
children, they will be enjoyed by anyone who 
wishes to know the story of the operas. 


Phelps, Edith M., comp. Books and 
library plays for elementary and high 
school use. 1938. 222p. Wilson, $2.25. 

812.08 or 822.08 


A collection of sixteen plays suitable for 
Book week and other library occasions. Selected 
from plays submitted to the Wilson Bulletin, in 
which;some of them have appeared. 


See Booklist 35: 114 Dec. 1 ’38. 


Russell, Martha Stockton, ed. Sing, 
swing, play; how to do it. 1938. 95p. 
Viking, $2. 784 


A collection of 58 folk songs from 15 nations 
with direction for singing them in order to 
learn the art of swinging to the “swing-beat” 
of the song. Says the author, ‘“‘Everything 
moves that sings, and everything sings that 
moves; and music itself is just the sound of 
‘motion’.”” For teachers and parents to use 
with children. 


See Booklist 35: 160 Jan. 1 ’°39. 


White, Anne Terry. Three children and 
Shakespeare. 1938. 266p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 822.3 
A mother gives to her children something of 


the real pleasure in knowing Shakespeare’s plays. 
Portions are read by her, with occasional ex- 
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planatory comment, interspersed with discus- 
sions by the children themselves, whose lively 
and differing opinions make the characters of 
the plays real personages, and the Shakespeare 
story hour an important event. 


Things to Make and Do 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Prizes and presents 
every girl can make. 1938. 257p. illus. 
Grosset, $1. 680 


Reprint of a work published by Dodd in 1934. 


Jordan, Nina R. Holiday handicraft. 
1938. 245p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 680 


Suggestions for gifts and decorations for the 
various holidays thruout the year. 


See Booklist 35: 69 Oct. 15 ’38. 


Leeming, Joseph. Costume book. 1938. 
123p. illus. Stokes, $2.50. 391 


A costume book plentifully illustrated with 
black and white drawings, intended for the use 
of young people in planning plays and parties. 
Covers National folk costumes, Historical cos- 
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tumes and Fanciful costumes. Provides simple 
and explicit directions for making, advice on 
materials, etc. 


See Booklist 35: 51 Oct. 1 ’38. 


Leeming, Joseph. Models any boy can 
build. 1938. 205p. illus. Appleton, $2. 
680 


The models described, with working drawings, 
include airplanes, ships, stage coach and prairie 
schooner, locomotives, and bridges. 


See Booklist 35: 51 Oct. 1 ’38. 


Mills, Winifred D. and Dunn, Louise 
M. Shadow plays and how to produce 
them. 1938. 204p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 

792 


Covers three types of plays: Cut-out shadow 
plays; Shadow plays with music; and Human 
shadow plays. Includes the text for 13 plays, 
with a list of stories suitable for adaptation, 
and is well illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. 


See Booklist 35: 141 Dec. 15 ’38. 
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First General Session 


Thursday, October 6 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association was called 
to order by the president, Miss Natalie T. 
Huhn, Librarian of the Oshkosh Public 
Library, at 2:00 in the Crystal Ball Room 
of the Hotel Schroeder. 

Miss Huhn extended her hearty greetings 
to the librarians of the state and expressed 
her pleasure at the large attendance, and 
her hope for most profitable sessions. 

Special Libraries Association, Milwaukee 
chapter, extended greetings to the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Library Association 
at their 1938 convention. 


Mr. Samuel McKillop, chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee introduced the 
Reverend E. S. Hjortland, of the Church 
of the Ascension, Milwaukee, who ex- 
tended a cordial welcome and compared 
our profession to other occupations with 
noted differences. He said, “‘You librarians 
cannot see the results of your daily con- 
tacts and efforts with your public, as some 
other professions can, but they, neverthe- 
less are far reaching. You must realize this 
in order to feel a certain responsibility for 
the intellectual level of your community.” 

Miss Reely of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission reviewed briefly the out- 
standing books of the year. A complete list 
of books reviewed will be found in the 
November 1938 BULLETIN. 

Announcements were made of _ the 
School Library Section in the English 


Room immediately following this meeting, 
and of the School Library dinner at 6:45. 


School Library Section 


At 4:00 P.M. on Thursday the School 
Library Section convened in the English 
room under the direction of Mrs. Mary 
Touhy Ryan of the Cudahy High School. 

The first speaker on the program, Prin- 
cipal J. E. Worthington, Waukesha Junior 
and Senior High Schools, was introduced 
by Mrs. Ryan. His subject was “How the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards Evaluates High School Libra- 
ries”. He quoted largely from an article in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin for April 1938, ““Total 
evaluation of a Secondary School Library”, 
which is a report of one phase of a study. 
conducted by the A.L.A. He made ex- 
tensive use of charts to illustrate the re- 
sults of the study on “Library Book Dis- 
tribution” for the 157 libraries that fur- 
nished the desired data. The thermometer 
charts with scales for the measurement of 
the five factors of the adequacy of a secon- 
dary school library, noted as, Number of 
Volumes, Distribution, Appropriateness, 
Recency, and Periodicals, was used to 
bring out the point, that these factors 
were given weights, as agreed by the Co- 
operative Study, of 29% on a total basis 
of 100 points. The remaining 71 per cent 
to be distributed between various meas- 
ures of the actual use made of the library, 
the training and service of the librarian, 
and other factors which measure the 
effectiveness with which the resources are 
actually administered. 
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Mr. Worthington stated that the ten 
most popular magazines in order of prefer- 
ence as reported from thirty-six small 
high schools were as follows: 


Boys 
Popular Science 
Popular Mechanics 
American Boy 
Reader’s Digest 
American 
National Geographic 
Scholastic 
Time 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Boy’s Life 
Saturday Evening Post 
Nature 
Pathfinder 
Hygeia 
Fiction Parade 
Life 


Girls 
Reader’s Digest 
American 
Good Housekeeping 
Scholastic 
American Girl 
Literary Digest 
National Geographic 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Nature 
Time 
Collier’s 
Hygeia 
News Weekly 
Better Homes and Gardens 
American Boy 
Fiction Parade 
McCall’s 


In closing, Mr. Worthington read from 
Lin Yutang: ‘‘Reading—The Key to Per- 
sonality’ as given in the Reader’s Digest, 
February 1938. ‘There are two kinds of 
reading, reading out of business necessity 
and reading as a luxury. The first kind 
has nothing to do with the graces of cul- 
ture; but the second kind is a privilege, an 
extra something that adds to the richness 
of life, an hour of joy and escape from the 
prison of immediate physical surroundings 
into the realm of the contemplative life. 
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This sort of reading can become a pleasure 
that partakes of the nature of a secret 
delight. It is like a walk in the woods in- 
stead of a trip to the market. One brings 
home, not a can of tomatoes, but a bright- 
ened face and lungs filled with good clean 
air.” 

Mr. Worthington said ‘‘Books are men’s 
storehouse of knowledge, and libraries the 
homes in which they are treasured. Every 
educated person has a library, even though 
it may be composed of only three or four 
volumes. Its worth lies more in wise se- 
lection and intelligent use, than in size. 
Abraham Lincoln, with his limited re- 
sources, owned and read the Bible and 
Shakespeare, and in knowing these two 
masterpieces he grew to love and appre- 
ciate all good literature.” 


The next speaker Mr. Frank Powell, 
Assistant State Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Education, Madison, was then 
introduced by the Chairman Mrs. Ryan as 
an expert on his subject “‘Recent Books 
No School Library Should Miss.” 


He opened his address with the remark 
that ‘“‘an expert is an ordinary man away 
from home,” and that he was not at home 
now. He said “What would you learn of 
me? _ Librarians will ask, What books 
shall we select? How shall we select them? 
How will we get pupils to read them? 
How will we get time to do the many things 
we should do? 

“First, your library must be attractive, 
pleasant; keep it neat, have flowers on 
your desk, make it the heart of the school. 
Not too much lip service, and more actual 
service. The library and the classroom 
must be a cooperative enterprise. Ask 
for pupil participation in book selection 
by stimulating discussion and voting on 
the most popular books, and cultivate a 
taste for the best in the recent books. 


“‘The librarian is not a clerk, selling mer- 
chandise on order, but is a teacher, and 
must be in active cooperation with teach- 
ers. Stressing the reading of certain great 
books—the must books of too many 
schools—may result in failure to read what 
needs to be read. 


“In early adolescence, Adventure is 
first choice, as Earhart’s Last Flight for 
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both boys and girls, with Travel second. 
Fiction comes third for girls, and Sports 
third for boys. Books have various func- 
tions. All books are not good for all. All 
books are not good for all of us all the time. 
We must recognize the various functions 
of books. We must recognize the varying 
needs of the readers of books, Yes, and 
their varying abilities. 


“Who then can say what books should 
be in our libraries? Not I, for I have too 
much regard for these thousands of young 
people who come into our libraries seeking 
truth, idealism, inspiration and facts. Let 
me then lay down a few basic facts con- 
cerning books and libraries: There are no 
must books. Reading is not an isolated 
skill but is a part of a complicated pattern. 
Reading for pleasure and reading for in- 
formation are not different things. They 
represent two different purposes at the 
moment. The librarian can seldom tell 
which purpose prevails in the readers’ 
mind. Perhaps the reader cannot himself. 
How can you select the worth while book? 
Therefore we need many books. Our 
libraries need more books, more money, 
and more time for the librarian. 


“The ability to secure pleasure or in- 
formation from the printed page varies 
with interest, drives, and abilities. Twenty- 
five per cent of the sixth grade or below, 
read one third of books on grade level. 
We must not forget the upper level. Ten 
to fifteen per cent are in the upper brackets. 
Most of our books are there now. Leaders 
such as Einstein—Evolution of Physics, 
Hogben—Mathematics for the Millions— 
Link—Return to Religion, Lin Yutang— 
The Importance of Living, What is She 
Like, Making Friends and Keeping Them, 
Every Girl Can be Good Looking, If I Have 
Four Apples. 


“Do not misunderstand what I said 
about reading levels—books do not fall 
into grades, readers do. Let’s classify the 
readers rather than the books.” 


School Library Dinner 


At 6;45 a large number of the Conven- 
tion delegates assembled in the College 
Club Room for dinner and to hear Beulah 
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Jackson Charmley, Poet Laureate of Wis- 
consin. 


Following the dinner Mrs. Mary T. 
Ryan, Chairman, introduced Miss Charm- 
ley with great pride in the fact that she is 
a native of Wisconsin. 

Miss Charmley read a number of poems 
from her recently published book ‘‘Flying 
Joy” and some more recent ones as yet 
unpublished. 


State Aid Panel 


Chairman Martha Merrell, Superior, 
called this meeting to order in the Crystal 
Ball Room at 8:30. 


Miss Merrell was assisted by Mr. 
Charles Jahr, Elkhorn; Dr. G. O. Banting, 
Waukesha; Library Board members, and 
by Mrs. Ella Veslak, Shawano; Mrs. 
Carrie Nicklas, Platteville; Miss Marie 
Barkman, Wausau; Miss Laura Olsen, 
Eau Claire; Miss Irene Varney, Fort 
Atkinson, Librarians. 

The discussion took the form of questions 
and answers designed to clarify all phases 
of ‘““What State Aid will mean to Wisconsin 
and how it will be applied”’. 


State Aid 


Q. I understand that the proposed Wis- 
consin State aid bill for the improvement 
and development of public library service 
is to ask for an annual appropriation of 
$750,000.00 beginning July 1, 1939. How 
is this money to be administered? 

A. The plan is to divide the total grant 
into three separate funds: The administra- 
tion fund (25%); the library equalization 
fund (25%); the general library fund (the 
remainder of the appropriation). The 
administration fund is allotted to the Com- 
mission for expenses connected with the 
distribution of the grant and for carrying 
out other provisions of the act. 

Q. Being aware of the needs for county 
service, I am naturally interested in that 
fund affecting the counties. 

A. The equalization fund is designed for 
promoting county service. As I understand 
it, any county, where 20% or more of the 
population is without public library service 
may receive from three to five thousand 
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dollars to organize and establish a county 
library. 

Q. Surely there is some definite set-up 
for the appropriating of this money—it is 
not to be handed over to the county 
treasurer to use as he sees fit for library 
work. 

A. That would be a grave error. The 
purpose of the bill is to extend library 
service to reach all the populace. There 
are 71 counties in Wisconsin, only twelve 
of which are covering the county with 
library service. In all the other 59 more 
than 20% of the population is without 
service and it would be expected that 
these counties establish a county library or 
arrange with an existing library to provide 
public library service. And to obtain one 
of these grants the county must provide 
from local tax sources at least one-tenth 
of a mill per annum of the assessed valua- 
tion, and must have a population of not 
less than five thousand persons. 


Q. What if a county showed no interest 
in promoting library service—would their 
share revert back to the fund? Or under 
State aid would it be mandatory that all 
counties establish library service? 


A. There is no compulsion on a county. 
I might say here that any balance that is 
not used would go to the general fund and 
as a result local libraries could obtain more 
aid by extending their area to towns by 
contract. 

Q. Ina county where library service has 
already been established through what 
you term an existing library, do they bene- 
fit from the fund? 


A. Yes they do, but grants for estab- 
lishment purposes take priority over grants 
to existing libraries; however, not more 
than fifty percent of the said library 
equalization fund shall be used in any one 
year for county library service under con- 
tract. The remainder of this fund is to be 
distributed on an equal per capita basis to 
existing public libraries that must draw their 
tax support from districts where the assessed 
per capita valuation is less than two-thirds 
of the average per capita assessed valua- 
tion for the state as a whole. Such grants 
from this fund, however, are in no case to 
exceed in any one year forty cents per 
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capita of the population supporting such a 
library. 
Q. Will you give an example of this? 


A. Well, the present average per capita 
valuation is approximately $1,500.00; 
hence, any municipality with less than 
$1,000.00 valuation per capita could share 
in this fund on the per capita basis up to 
forty cents per capita. State aid at 25c 
per capita in your county would yield 
$8,379.00 in one year. 


Q. That sum sounds most inviting—I 
suppose it could be spent as the librarian 
sees fit? 

A. Undoubtedly you have visions of 
increasing your book stock and supple- 
menting your personnel, which is the pur- 
pose of the bill. However, benefits could 
not be used for the purchase of sites or 
buildings, the erection of buildings, or 
additions to buildings, the remodeling of 
buildings, and the payment of principal 
or interest charges on an indebtedness. 


Q. Would the three to five thousand 
dollar grant be in addition to the money 
allowed on a per capita basis? 


A. No, any county establishing a new 
county library service could not share in 
the per capita fund also in the same year; 
however, they could in following years. 


Q. Another question has occurred to 
me in this connection: What if the popula- 
tion to be served is less than five thousand? 
Florence county has a population of 
3,768. 

A. This county could unite with another 
county to form a region. 


Q. I have a question to ask you. There 
are three divisions of the funds, and we 
have spoken of two—the other is the gen- 
eral library fund to be distributed on an 
equal per capita rate to all libraries, which 
meet the requirements. Didn’t you say 
something of there being four requirements? 


A. Yes, the first is that for three years 
following the taking effect of the law a 
library must receive from local taxation 
at least as much as it received during the 
last year preceding the taking effect of 
this law,-and not less than the apportion- 
ment from the state. 
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Second, after the first three years already 
mentioned a library must receive from the 
local government which maintains it an 
amount equal to one-fourth of a mill of 
the assessed valuation of the district taxed 
for its support. 

Third, following the three year period a 
library must have a total allowance from 
tax sources of at least six thousand per 
year. This allowance includes benefits to 
be received from the general library fund. 

Fourth, the library must conform to the 
certification requirements of the existing 
certification law, and standards to be set 
up. 

Did you say that you had other ques- 
tions? 

Q. Yes, since city administrations usu- 
ally run for two years, how would it be 
possible to guarantee a three year period? 


A. There is no such guarantee now. Any 
library appropriation, with few excep- 
tions, could be stopped tomorrow. It is up 
to the Council to appropriate and up to 
the library to demonstrate value to the 
community that will warrant its support. 

I might state further that the State aid 
bill specifies that failure to meet the re- 
quirements in any year will not bar a 
library from sharing in the fund during the 
year in which the requirement is fulfilled. 
Furthermore, where housing and main- 
tenance are furnished by a local govern- 
ment without cost to a library, an equitable 
allowance for this housing and maintenance 
may be considered a part of the amount 
provided by that local government. 

Q. I believe you said that after the 
three-year period a library must have a 
total allowance from tax sources of at 
least $6,000.00 per year. What if even 
under the provisions stated a library can 
not meet the requirements? 


A. Then the library may unite with 
another library with the approval of the 
Library Commission. For many small 
libraries this condition can be complied 
with by contracting to extend their service 
to townships outside the village in which 
the library is located or to give county- 
wide service. 

Q. What determines the amount of 
benefits to be given any library? 
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A. The population of the district taxed 
for the support of such a library. If any 
district is taxed for the support of two 
libraries, as a county library and a city 
library, both of which are eligible for 
benefits, then the population of the city 
shall be deducted from that of the county 
to determine the population on which the 
county library’s award shall be based. 

Q. When would the funds be received? 

A. Payments would be made quarterly. 

Q. Is a public library compelled to 
accept this aid? 

A. No, it can waive any or all allocations 
of funds provided under the terms of this 
act. 

Q. By the way, what is meant by the 
term ‘“‘public library’? 

A. This term means and includes any 
and all libraries maintained in whole or in 
part by any county, town, city, village, or 
any other municipality, or by any two 
or more of such municipalities. Law, 
medical, or other professional libraries, or 
school libraries maintained primarily for 
school purposes are not included. 

The established libraries then would 
benefit from the grant as follows: A 
county, let us say, with a population (out- 
side of city) of 23,000, according to the 
federal census statistics, might have a city 
library capable of caring for county serv- 
ice. The library receives from tax sources 
$6,500.00 per year. State aid at 25c per 
capita would yield $5,750.00. This would 
mean that the city library would receive 
in one year to serve both city and county 
$12,250.00, plus the county appropriation 
and plus the state allotment to the city. 


General Libraries Section 


Friday, October 7. 


The General Libraries meeting was 
called together by President Huhn at 9:00 
A.M. 

The meeting was turned over to the 
Chairman, Miss Sybil Schuette, of Green 
Bay. 

Miss Hazel Timmerman, Chairman of 
the Large Libraries group, and Assistant 
Personnel Division, American Library 
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Association, opened the session with an 
address on “Staff, Salary Schedules and 
Pay Plans’’. 

She limited her paper to Classification 
and Pay plans, as she feels that this is the 
foundation upon which the whole structure 
of salary schedules rests. Miss Timmer- 
man described briefly the Telford Classifi- 
cation and Pay Plans. She urged anyone 
undertaking the study of classification 
projects should bear in mind that positions, 
not persons, are to be classified. It should 
be in terms of the job itself, its duties and 
requirements. Title assignments to the 
classes of positions should be standardized 
as well as class definitions. 


Miss Timmerman explained the A. L. A. 
plans at present as divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) the classes of libraries, branches 
and departments; (2) standards of educa- 
tion, experience and pay for professional 
grades; and (3) personnel specifications for 
library positions in the professional, sub- 
professional and clerical services. 


These proposed plans suggest a logical 
grouping of tasks under various classes of 
positions to which appropriate titles are 
attached—they indicate what educational, 
technical and personal qualifications are 
necessary for the satisfactory performance 
of the duties of these positions, thereby 
setting standards approved by the profes- 
sion. 

Miss Timmerman closed with the plea 
that every library should adopt a salary 
schedule for every class of position and 
grade of service in the library. This will pro- 
vide for a minimum and maximum salary 
as well as the provision of one or two 
increments. 


If such classification and pay plans can 
be worked out by libraries, a staff member 
knows at once what his principal work is, 
what salary he can expect, and what the 
opportunities for advancement and pro- 
motion within his grade of service are. 


Miss Marie Barkman of Wausau, who 
followed, spoke very emphatically for a 
classified scheme of pay plans and salary 
schedules for small libraries because if 
there is to be real service in a community, 
there must be a co-ordinated and coopera- 
tive staff. A personnel chart might be 
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made listing departments, with their sev- 
eral divisions, as Children’s and Adult 
departments with their sub-positions. 

A minimum and maximum salary sched- 
ule should be established even though the 
maximum cannot be reached immediately. 
There should be no seniorities in a system 
of salary schedules. A definite position 
should be paid a definite salary. 

The head librarian should be the decid- 
ing factor in developing the library staff 
as to salary, loyalty and cooperation. A 
code book is a helpful adjunct in establish- 
ing a good spirit among the staff members. 

Miss Barkman quoted a paragraph from 
her library code: “It is expected that each 
staff member maintain a _ constructive, 
cooperative attitude toward all endeavor 
in the system, to uphold the policies of the 
administration and aid in carrying them 
out. Whenever it becomes impossible to 
cooperate, it is ethical to withdraw from 
the system.” 

Miss Helen Farr of the Madison Public 
Library, the third speaker, gave a talk on 
the Civil Service program as it is being 
developed in Madison. She stated that 
there were already eighty libraries in the 
United States that have this system, and 
she feels that sooner or later, many li- 
braries will need to face this perplexing 
problem. 

Miss Farr studied the proposed A. L. A. 
plans for classification and schedules, as 
well as the California and New Jersey 
plans. She recommended the former as 
being more helpful in her study. 


She spoke of some of the dangers of Civil 
Service for libraries—the outstanding one 
seeming to be that little consideration is 
given to the professional background and 
standing of the applicant, and furthermore, 
salary schedules do not seem to be uniform 
with the ability of the person. 

Four grades of salary schedules were 
presented to the Personnel Board and to 
the Library Board and then on_ to 
the city council for passage. No definite 
action has as yet been taken. 

The Cost of Living Survey, which was 
conducted by Miss Irene Varney at the 
request of the A. L. A. Headquarters, was 
presented by Miss Bertha Buelow, Chair- 
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man of the Junior Members Round Table, 
at this session at the request of Miss Huhn, 
President. 


The meeting closed with the election of 
Miss Cora Frantz of Kenosha as Chairman 
for next year. 


Children’s Section 


The meeting of librarians interested in 
work with children was held in the English 
Room at 10:40 a.m. Alice Davitt, Racine 
Public Library, and Flora Hottes, Kenosha 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library, presided as co- 
chairmen. Martha J. Petty, Manitowoc 
Public Library, was elected to act as 
secretary of the meeting. Miss Hottes 
welcomed those present and spoke of the 
common problems which she hoped would 
be discussed. She then introduced Miss 
M. Louise Hunt of Racine who gave her 
views of ‘‘What the head librarian expects 
of the children’s librarian’. 


Since neither Miss Batchelder nor Miss 
Beust was able to be present, Miss Davitt 
declared the meeting an open forum for 
the informal discussion of the problem of 
community cooperations of the children’s 
department with other groups in the cities. 
Various librarians contributed their ex- 
periences in working with schools, in school 
visits, and visits of classes to the library. 


A general feeling was expressed by Mrs. 
Winifred Davis, who suggested that an 
organized group of trained children’s 
librarians in the state would serve as guide 
to the smaller libraries. Miss Hunt em- 
phasized the point that State Aid might 
Mean a trained regional director of the 
children’s work where it was needed. 


A motion was made and seconded that 
the children’s librarians form an organiza- 
tion for mutual helpfulness. A motion was 
made and carried that the temporary 
chairman act as officers for the coming 
year. Miss Davitt accepted the office and 
asked for the support of all children’s 
workers during the coming year. 


Mantua J. Petry, 
Secretary Pro-tem. 
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Reference Section 


The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Dena Babcock, of Madison, at 
10:30 in the Pere Marquette room. 


Miss Emma Bryan led the discussion on 
Wisconsin State documents by asking 
“What is a state document?” Explaining, 
she said, ‘“The people in the document de- 
partment of our State Historical Society 
say, anything published at the expense of 
the State.” 

Of all state publications or documents, 
the one most in demand is the Blue Book, 
Miss Bryan stated. Published biennially, 
in July, it goes first to all senators and 
assemblymen, next to schools, then to 
libraries. Miss Bryan called attention to 
the list of Publications which is one of the 
features of the new Blue Book, to be found 
beginning on page 550. She also introduced 
a “List of Publications Available for Pur- 
chase,” issued in mimeographed form by 
the bureau of Purchases. She stated that 
Mrs. Lewis of the Public Welfare depart- 
ment prefers to refer requests from the 
general public to the local public library 
whenever possible. This is true also of the 
Planning Board. The Bureau of Pur- 
chases, she stated, only handles the publica- 
tions of departments which do not have 
facilities for doing so themselves; but said 
that any request received by the Bureau 
will be sent to the department concerned. 


Other sources of information called to 
attention were Check list of Documents 
issued by the State Historical Society; and 
Monthly list of State publications issued by 
the Library of Congress. 


“It is to be hoped that some cy there will 
be a central agency for handling all pub- 
lications. Until there is, there can not be a 
system of classification similar to that of 
the Federal government. There is a move- 
ment toward such an agency in connection 
with the cataloging of all State Depart- 
ment libraries. Some one has suggested— 
could there be a means fo the arrange- 
ment for the exchange of duplicates. If 
you have such duplicates, could you store 
them a little longer? We are getting a very 
fine collection together and may be ready 
to do business some day—if, as, and when. 
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“Publications to do with the State pub- 
lished by W. P. A.—One of their most 
useful surveys is a directory of United 
States Government agencies in Wisconsin. 
You may have copies by writing to His- 
torical Records Survey, 448 West Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison.” 

Mrs. Lucile Keck, Joint Reference 
Library, Chicago, addressed the group on 
Pamphlets in the field of Public Affairs as 
Reference Tools. A summary of Mrs. 
Keck’s talk follows: 


Use of pamphlets for reference material is 
especially important for current informa- 
tion on timely subjects. Pamphleteering 
always accompanies times of major social 
change. The invention of near-print proc- 
ess has given a great impetus to pam- 
phleteering in the past decade. This dis- 
cussion of pamphlets in this field divides 
them into 

1. Those issued by public agencies. 


2. Those issued by private individuals or 
organizations. 

3. Those published by quasi - public 
groups. 

Important statistical and legislative 
information is to be found in regularly 
issued public documents to mention only 
a few: Federal Reserve Board, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Agriculture, 
Works Progress Administration, Social 
Security Board, etc. Governmental print- 
ing and publishing have had a great re- 
vival during the present administration. 
Documents themselves have been given a 
new deal. State and municipal documents 
are not to be overlooked. Municipal 
reference libraries are frequently dis- 
tributing agencies for municipal documents. 


In stocking pamphlets issued by private 
individuals and organizations, it is impor- 
tant to try to get those which are more 
objective in nature. (Examples of pam- 
phlets in important series were displayed.) 


As publishers of such pamphlets the fol- 
lowing were named: 


Affiliated School for Workers 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science 


American Civil Liberties Union 

American Library Association 

American Medical Association 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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China Institute of America 
Council for Social Action 

John Day Company 

Editorial Research Reports 

Farm Credit Administration 
Foreign Policy Association 
Institute of Distribution 

League for Industrial! Democracy 
League of Nations Association, Inc. 
Milbank Memorial Fund 
National Child Labor Committee 


National Committee on Federal Legislation for 
Birth Control 


National Council for Prevention of War 
National Education Association 
National League of Women Voters 
National Peace Conference 
National Recreation Association 
Pollak Foundation 

Public Affairs Committee 

Julius Rosenwald Fund 
Superintendent of Documents 

Tax Policy League 

University of Chicago Press 
University of Minnesota Press 


Quasi-public organizations discussed in- 
clude those of state municipal leagues and 
of such national organizations in public 
administration as are served by the Joint 
Reference Library of Chicago. 


Chief among sources for securing in- 
formation about pamphlets are: 


Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government Docu- 
ments 

Weekly Checklist of U. S. Government Docu- 
ments 

Weekly Checklist of State Publications 

Bacon and Wieck, New York City, Distributors 

Publishers Weekly 

Joint Reference Library Bulletin 

Public Affairs Information Service 

Industrial Arts Index 

Agricultural Index 

Educational Index 

Special Libraries 

Cumulative Book Index 

Book Review Digest 

WPA Index to Research Reports 

Special lists within the various states 

Special federal departmental lists, such as Agri- 
cultural Economics Bibliography 

Wisconsin State Historical Society Checklist for 
Wisconsin Documents 

Vertical File Service 

Public Affairs Committee (for orders ef 5 or 
more of 1 title) 


Miss Babcock, chairman, also spoke 
briefly during the meeting on Subscription 
Books Bulletin and its value to libraries. 
She referred especially to a paper by Mabel 
L. Conat, read at Kansas City last June, 
now to be found in the A. L. A. Proceed- 
ings. 
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The meeting closed with the election of 
Miss Theodora Way, Reference Librarian, 
Wausau, as Chairman for next year. 


Hospital Section 


The Hospital Library Round Table was 
held at 10 A. M., with 18 members present, 
including several Sisters from out of the 
city. 

Miss Leila Janes, chairman, presented 
Sister Berenice of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Dean of Marquette Nursing School, as 
the speaker. 

Sister Berenice addressed the group on 
the ‘“‘Needs of the Student Nurse from the 
Library”. Her subject included the Hos- 
pital Library and the regular public 
library. She stated that the medical 
libraries of most hospital libraries were not 
very well stocked and proceeded to give 
the following list of subjects that should be 
included in a well rounded medical collec- 
tion: Advanced chemistry (‘‘Romance of 
chemistry” particularly recommended), 
anatomy, physiology, nutrition (McLester 
—‘“‘Nutrition”), history of nursing and 
biographies of famous doctors. She also 
suggested the bibliography ‘Books on 
Nursing” published by the National 
League of Nursing Educators. 


The American Journal of Nursing, 
Public Health nursing and International 
Nursing Review were the periodicals 
recommended. 


For those who are thinking of becoming 
nurses Sister Berenice named ‘“‘So you’re 
going to be a nurse” and “How to select a 
hospital’, pamphlets published by the 
American Nurses Association, as fine aids. 

The speaker stressed the fact that nurses 
would be good advertisement for the library 
and that the Hospital Library should 
meet the needs of the nurses, internes, 
dietitians, etc., as well as the patients. 

Questions and a general discussion fol- 
lowed Sister Berenice’s paper. Miss Leila 
Janes was again selected as chairman for 
the group in 1939, and Miss Helen John- 
son, secretary. 


The meeting adjourned and was fol- 
owed by a luncheon for the group. 


HELEN JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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Junior Members Round Table 


The business meeting of the Wisconsin 
Junior Members Round Table was held 
after a 12:30 luncheon, Bertha Buelow, 
Chairman, presided. ’ 

The minutes of both the last annual 
meeting and of the Mid-meeting (May 
Breakfast) were read and approved, as 
well as the financial statement of the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directory of the full-time librarians was 
discussed. A summary of the Cost of 
Living Survey was presented by Irene E. 
Varney. 

The Social Security Act Amendment 
was discussed. A motion was made and 
carried that the Juniors aid the American 
Imprints in locating private libraries. A 
motion was made and carried that a com- 
mittee to select officers be appointed by 
the chairman, as the number of members 
present was too small to enable them to 
make a good choice. 


Special Libraries Session 


This session which was presided over by 
Elizabeth Gerhardt, president of the Mil- 
waukee chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association, was devoted to the subject of 
micro-photography. Under the title ‘““‘The 
Candid Camera Turns Scholar,” Dr. 
M. L. Raney of the University of Chicago — 
gave an illuminating paper on the wonders 
and future possibilities of this new device 
for storing and perpetuating knowledge. 
Cutting would not do justice to Dr. 
Raney’s discussion and we regret that there 
is not space here to quote in full. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Raney’s paper, 
James G. Carnahan described the WPA 
newspaper project now underway in Mil- 
waukee. 


County Libraries Section 


The County Libraries section met Fri- 
day afternoon with Mrs. A. L. Anderson 
as Chairman in charge of the meeting. 

The theme was “The County Library 
as a Factor in Education and Adult Educa- 
tion of the Community.” 

Miss Adele McKenny, County Super- 
vising Teacher of Winnebago County told 
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what the county library has meant to the 
rural schools. The schools’ own collection 
of books, built up gradually through dis- 
trict funds, are inadequate to arouse the 
interest in good reading. Only through the 
variety of books available from a county 
library system can all types of children be 
adequately supplied with the best books 
to meet their needs. In their social studies, 
their understanding of people and world 
progress, books aside from texts must be 
available. Books of humor, adventure, 
and fancy, books beautifully illustrated— 
too expensive to be bought with school 
funds—books on hobbies, different books 
on the same subject for children having to 
repeat a grade can only be supplied to the 
rural schools by the county library. With 
the abundance of cheap magazines and 
books displayed in so many places, an 
adequate supply of easily accessible good 
books is the only way to crowd out the 
lower grades of material. 


Miss Jean McFarlane, Home Demon- 
stration Agent in Milwaukee County told 
of her experience with the reading project 
as a part of the Home Demonstration 
work in Winnebago County. At her meet- 
ing with the clubs Miss McFarlane talked 
to the women regarding the service offered 
them by the county library, until finally, 
one after the other, the clubs applied for 
collections of books. Balanced groups of 
books were sent out to each club, book 
reports became a part of their meetings, 
women outside of the clubs began to borrow 
books from the collection, and at the end 
of the year it was found that 1236 books 
had been read by 350 club members. 


The value of this project, which Miss 
McFarlane considered one of their most 
outstanding ones, had interested these 
women in reading through this easily ac- 
cessible supply of books. It had given 
them new things to think about as they 
went about their daily tasks, and the book 
reviews and discussions had added new 
interest to their meetings. The Demon- 
stration Agents encourage the women to 
put on plays, take up music, or in any 
other way to broaden their field of knowl- 
edge through the development of new 
interests. 
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Mrs. J. A. Fairchild in taking up the 
theme from the standpoint of the Com- 
munity Observer, told of the work of the 
La Crosse County library and what it has 
done for ‘Adult Education”. She said 
“adult education is not so new as the 
phrase itself. There have always been the 
intellectually curious, who long after their 
formal education was finished have found 
deep satisfaction and real joy in study of 
one kind or another. In this the patrons 
of a county library do not differ from the 
patrons of any other. It is only a matter 
of emphasis, and in this case the emphasis 
is on the rural and small town reader. 
La Crosse County has eleven branch 
libraries, serves sixty rural school dis- 
tricts, makes up ninety cases of circulating 
library books, some of which are exchanged 
twice a month, and others as seldom as 
twice a school year. 

“The county librarian’s concern is the 
same as that of other librarians, to reach 
her public. Booths at the Fair, newspaper 
notes at frequent intervals announcing 
new books, noon-hour book reviews on 
days when county people are in town in 
greatest numbers, book talks at study 
clubs and other group gatherings are sug- 
gested. 

“One then must serve the person who 
reads for information in his own field and 
to keep abreast of his world, parents of 
pre-school children, teachers, collectors, 
members of study groups, and book re- 
view clubs, people preparing for vacations 
and travel, who want to know what to see. 
All of us depend for our very breath of 
intellectual life on libraries to enrich and 
embroider daily life—to lift us into the 
larger world of thought where our minds 
are recharged and renewed by touch with 
other minds.” 

Miss Muriel Marchant of Racine County 
told of the value of the proposed State Aid 
bill in developing new county libraries and 
strengthening the libraries already serving 
all or part of their counties. 

Miss Marchant stated briefly the ad- 
vantages that a similar bill had brought to 
other states, mentioning particularly Ar- 
kansas and Michigan. 

Mrs. Veslak of Shawano and Miss 
Marion Sharp of Green Bay, were ap- 
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pointed as co-chairmen to ascertain the 
interest there might be in having a mid- 
year county library meeting, and to ar- 
range for one, if desired. 

Mrs. Natalie Scribner of Merrill was 
elected chairman of the section for next 
year. 

Exhibits of reports, photographs and 
posters from nine counties were on display 
in the room. 

MaRIon Spear, Secretary. 


At 4:00 P. M. movies of library activi- 
ties in the Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, were shown under the 
direction of Miss Cora M. Frantz, librarian. 


Wisconsin Banquet 


The annual dinner of the association 
was held Friday evening in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Schroeder Hotel. 

Following the banquet a resolution of 
appreciation to Miss Hazeltine was pre- 
sented by Mr. M. S. Dudgeon of Mil- 
waukee, with the request that a copy be 
sent to her. 


Miss Huhn introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Dr. W. A. Ganfield of Carroll 
College, Waukesha, who had taken as his 
subject ‘““Much reading makes me sad.” 

“An interrogation point is the sign mark 
of the times” he said. ‘“Every moment and 
every hour is crowded full of interesting 
experiences and vexing problems. Youth 
and age alike are inquiring as to the 
‘why’ of this and that. Agencies and in- 
stitutions hoary with age are being re- 
quired to give reasons for their existence. 
No question is ever answered until it is 
answered right, and correct answers must 
be found to these inquiries before peace 
will be restored in these times. 

“Therefore,” he said, “may I inquire, 
‘Why a library’? What are the aims and 
objectives? What services do you all hope 
to render? Is the library building a place 
of storage for rare gems, musty manu- 
scripts, ancient writings, and uncom- 
fortable antiques? Is the library a chain- 
store offering the cheapest goods at the 
lowest possible prices in the hope of ex- 
panding the market? Do we rejoice when 
the stone threshold becomes rapidly worn 
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in humanity’s race for the library’s copy 
of the best seller? Is the library a moving 
van loading up the old at the kitchen door 
and unloading the new at the front door? 
Or is the library principally a place of 
entertainment for those who can not 
afford the price of a movie?” 

“These times” Dr. Ganfield said, “‘are 
a challenge to librarians and library boards 
and the questions that must be answered 
right, mean the life and usefulness of the 
libraries. What aims do you cherish? 
What standards have you set? What 
service program do you offer for the culture, 
for the inspiration, for the discipline of 
human minds and spirits? Is it proper to 
insist that the library become as choice 
in the selection and in the offering of books 
and literature as the best store on State 
Street, or Wisconsin Avenue may be in the 
selection of the goods for personal adorn- 
ment and comfort and satisfaction? Must 
the library and librarian submit to the 
popular mind? Must we adopt the slogan, 
‘All the literature that is fit to read!’ 


“Schools and institutions of learning 
have objectives. They are set toward 
certain goals; they possess quality, type, 
character; they refuse low standards to 
satisfy ‘low-brows’. 

“Is the library of less value than the 
classroom? May the librarian be just as 
choice in the selection of books as the | 
scholar in the expression of ideas? 

“Much reading makes me sad” he said, 
“not because of the quantity of my reading 
but because of the quality that comes to 
my desk or finds lodgment on the library 
shelf.” 


Dr. Ganfield closed with the assertion 
that ‘There are some foods I will not eat. 
There are some liquors I will not drink. 
There are some books I will not read, and 
there are some thoughts I will not think.” 


The Book Auction immediately follow- 
ing the Wisconsin banquet was conducted 
by Mr. Norman Bassett, Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, assisted by Mr. Gilbert 
Doane, Director of University Libraries, 
and Mr. Frederic Melcher, New York 
City, to raise money for the Wisconsin 
Library Association Scholarship Fund. 
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The books collected by Mr. Bassett, 
about 70, were listed as autographed, in- 
scribed, presentation and limited editions. 
A rare picture by Rockwell Kent, ‘Self- 
portrait,’’ signed—‘‘To whoever buys this 
picture—Greetings, Rockwell Kent,” of 
which only ten copies are in existence, were 
sold at the auction for $1 each. The net 
amount for the Scholarship Fund was 
$171.61. Many of the bids were sent in 
by mail. 

General Session 


Saturday, October 8 


The last general session was opened 
promptly with Miss Hubhn presiding. A 
letter of greetings from Miss Hazeltine was 
read by the secretary, after which Miss 
Huhn presented the speaker of the Morn- 
ing, Mr. Frederic Melcher, editor of the 
Publisher’s Weekly. 

It was owing to the fact that Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota were holding 
their conventions so near to the Wisconsin 
dates, that we were able to share in hearing 
Mr. Melcher. His subject was ‘‘What’s 
ahead for books and libraries.” ‘‘What 
a rostrum for a ringing message is this in 
Wisconsin,”’ which in his mind stands for 
Practical Idealism. He expressed his 
indebtedness for inspiration to Mr. 
Dudgeon, Miss Hazeltine and Mr. Lester. 

This visit was timed to the 300th anni- 
versary of book publishing in the United 
States. A pamphlet called The Freemans’ 
Oath was printed in Boston in 1639. The 
first publisher was a woman. 

It is a far cry from then to now. Now 
the physical frontiers are down, but books 
are not outmoded by the radio and movie. 
Twenty-five years ago Miss Lutie Stearns 
was pioneering in the counties for libraries, 
now libraries are pioneering for State and 
Federal Aid. 

The book seems never more alive than 
now, but its usefulness is at new frontiers. 
Publishers and booksellers are closer to- 
gether, and must join with libraries for 
better book making, must have more 
idealism, and a philosophy back of a 
program. 

Libraries and librarians will have a 
large part in redesigning and rediscovering 
America. Their positions must be clarified 
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in a community and the library must be 
the center of adult education. Have a 
P.T.A. for libraries, neighborhood com- 
mittees on opinions. Open shelf means 
more than just that in your relations with 
the public, it means open to the best on 
all sides of urgent questions. 

Following Mr. Melcher’s talk, Miss 
Bertha Beulow explained the work of the 
Historical Records Survey and the listing 
of American Imprints. 


Mr. Lester and Mr. Doane discussed the 
governmental reorganization, the former 
from the viewpoint of Commission activi- 
ties, the latter representing the Library 
School. 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting was called to order 
at 11:15 Saturday morning in the English 
Room of Hotel Schroeder. Miss Huhn 
presiding. 

Motion was made and carried to dispense 
with the reading of the minutes of the 
previous year’s business meeting, since 
they were published in the Proceedings in 
the Bulletin last April. 

A petition, urging the Association to see 
that the preparation of the students in 
the Wisconsin University Library School 
will continue as heretofore, signed by 35 
librarians, was read. 

Motion made, seconded and carried that 
the petition be sent to Mr. Gilbert H. 
Doane, Director of University Libraries. 

The following resolution was read and 
adopted, and the secretary was instructed 
to send a copy to President C. A. Dykstra 
of the University and Mr. Gilbert Doane, 
Director of the Library School. 

Wuereas, the Wisconsin Library School 
is now under the supervision of the regents 
of the University, and 

Wuereas, The public libraries of this 
state (with the exception of Milwaukee) 
which are and will continue to be employers 
of graduates of the School, are usually 
designated as smaller public libraries, and 
are concerned with appropriate prepara- 
tien of students for such libraries, and 

Wuer_eas, The University administra- 
tion is now making plans for the future 
conduct of the School, and should have 
adequate support from appropriations to 
provide a program of value to Wisconsin 
public libraries, 
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RESOLVED by the Wisconsin Library 
Association, That the University adminis- 
tration be requested to give due considera- 
tion to the needs of Wisconsin public 
libraries in making plans for the educa- 
tional content of the Library School 
course. 

That such preparation as may be pos- 
sible in a general one-year course be given 
particularly for work with children and 
young people, as well as for adult educa- 
tion services of smaller public libraries. 

That this Association offers its support 
before the Legislature for adequate ap- 
propriations for such a program as will be 
of greatest possible service to Wisconsin 
public libraries. 

That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the University and to the 
Director cf the Library School. 

The following resolution was read and 
adopted, and the secretary was instructed 
to send copies to Governor Philip F. La 
Follette, and to Dr. Joseph Schafer, 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Wuereas, The Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, established by law in 1895, 
has from the beginning provided guidance 
for communities in the organization of 
local public libraries. Its indispensable 
daily work provides necessary advice and 
assistance for public libraries in the con- 
duct, development and improvement of 
their facilities and services for the people 
of their communities; direct book service 
for communilLies without local libraries, for 
institutions, organized groups, and in- 
dividual readers; guidance in the selection 
of bcoks for purchase and use. 

WHEREAS, the most immediately press- 
ing need is for the development of such 
facilities for the unserved areas. All these 
are now vitally essential in the educational 
program of the state, for the economical 
use of public funds, and more effective 
operation of public libraries. 

RESOLVED by The Wisconsin Library 
Association, representing public library 
service in the largesl cities and the smallest 
villages assembled in annual convention, 
that we most earnestly remind the Gover- 
ner of our state of our deep concern that 
in the completion of the re-organization 
affecting the present functions of the Wis- 
censin Free Library Commission such 
action shall be taken as will most effectively 
preserve these essential services for the 
people of the state and the public libraries 
which serve them, and provide adequately 
for their continued development. 

That we confidently believe that such 
objectives may be best attained by the 
consolidation in one state agency of the 
public library services of the state, to ob- 
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tain co-ordination and cooperative effort, 
economy and effectiveness of administra- 
tion, elimination of unnecessary duplica- 
tion, and the focusing of all library re- 
sources of the state available for the people 
generally upon the single objective of 
efficient service for them. 

That copies of this resolution, signed by 
the president and secretary be sent to 
Governor Philip F. La Follette, and to Dr. 
Joseph Schafer, Chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission. 


Miss M. Louise Hunt, Chairman of the 
Special State Aid Committee, gave the 
following report and moved its acceptance, 
seconded by Miss Lindsley. Motion 
carried. 


The Special Committee which was ap- 
pointed in accordance with the action cf 
the Asscciation al its 1937 convention to 
consider and report on State Aid for li- 
braries held its first meeting in Chicago 
during the A.L.A. midwinter meeting. 
Mr. Ulveling and Miss Rutzen of Michigan 
met with the committee and outlined the 
methods and procedure used by the Michi- 
gan Library Association in its successful 
campaign to secure State Aid legislation. 

The Committee also met in Milwaukee 
on February 21, and the chairmar conferred 
with our State President and Mr. Lester 
in Racine. 

In addition to valuable help received 
from Mr. Lester and Miss Huhn the Com- 
mittee wishes to acknowledge generous 
assistance from Mr. Dudgeon. 


The Committee has had prepared a 
tentative bill to provide state aid to li- 
braries, a statistical table showing library 
support and population by counties in | 
Wisconsin, and a statement explainin 
state aid and the need for it. This materia 
was presénted to eight regional library 
conferences by Mr. Lester or a member of 
the Committee, or both. It was also sent 
to officials of ten state federations and a 
summary of the bill to every public li- 
brary in the state. 

The tg ag legislation has been in- 
dorsed by the Stevens Point Post of the 
American Legion; by the Business and 
Professional Woman’s Clubs, Kenosha, 
Manitowoc and Racine; the Delphian 
Chapter of Oshkosh Woman’s Club; The 
Civic League of s:Winneconne; and the 
Marinette County Federation of Women’s 
clubs, as well as by three regional library 
associations, seven library boards and 
many librarians. One library board has 
approved the bill in part while seven 
boards have voted opposition to the bill, 
and the president of another board is op- 
posed to it. It is possible that other resolu- 
tions have been passed that have not come 
to the attention of the committee. 
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The Committee recommends that the 
Association authorize the presentation of 
this proposed bill, copy of which is at- 
tached, to the legislature of Wisconsin at 
its next session, subject to the qualifica- 
tions in the following paragraph: 


The Committee further submits one 
proposed amendment for separate action. 
Shall the bill be amended to provide that 
any public library, in order to share in 
the Equalization Fund under sub-section 
(4) (d) of Section 43:345, must have a 
total available income of $6,000.00 as pro- 
vided in Sub-section (8) (c), or unite with 
another library to provide an income of at 
least that amount. 


The report was signed by all members 
of the Committee: Marre BARKMAN, 
Marion BRYANT, FLORENCE E. DuNTON, 
HE EN E. Farr, Cora M. Frantz, HAZEL 
D. Lainc, Martua B. MERRELL, Mrs. 
Nancy B. Tuomas, SyBit C. SCHUETTE, 
Marion SPEAR, Mrs. CHARLES VESLAK, 
M. Louise Hunt, Chairman. 


During the discussion of the amendment, 
and an amendment to the amendment, Mr. 
Lester explained some portions of the bill. 
Miss Merrell moved that an amendment to 
the amendment be made by inserting 
“after three years” after public library, 
and before “‘in order to share”. Seconded 
by Miss Spear, carried by vote 83 for and 
7 against. 


Moved by Miss Hunt, seconded by Miss 
Merrell, that the amendment as amended 
be adopted. Carried by vote 76 for, none 
against. 


Moved by Miss Hunt, seconded by Miss 
Barkman, that the bill be adopted. Carried 
by vote 72 for and 1 against. 


Miss Buelow reported that the Libra- 
rian’s Directory was not completed and 
that the Historical Records Survey of the 
WPA is at work in an effort to make it as 
complete as possible. After some discussion 
as to size and the amount of information 
to be included, Miss Buelow moved that 
Directory be printed in a 24-page 
booklet. Seconded by Miss Olsen and 
carried. 


Mr. Edel Seebach reported a_ total 
Convention attendance 424. He also 
reported on the sale of Miss Hazeltine’s 
bibliography, the result of the book auction, 
and the amount realized on the exhibits. 
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Mr. Norman Bassett was accorded a 
rising vote of thanks for his splendid inter- 
est in the Association, and activities in 
promoting the book auctions. 


Miss Lillian Gaskell, chairman of the 
auditing committee, reported the treas- 
urer’s books and report correct. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were presented 
by Miss Martha Petty, Manitowoc, and 
adopted by the Association. 


WHEREAS, 424 members and friends of 
the Wisconsin Library Association have 
assembled in Milwaukee to enjoy and 
profit by this 47th annual conference, 

BE iT RESOLVED, That thanks be given 
to our president Miss Natalie T. Huhn, and 
her executive board, who have so ably ar- 
ranged and conducted the meetings. That 
we express our appreciation to our hosts, 
the Milwaukee Public Library and its 
Board, the City of Milwaukee, and the 
Hotel Schroeder, all of whom have so 
kindly received us; 

WHEREAS, outside speakers and the 
chairmen of the special sessions have con- 
tributed much time and thought to their 
part in the program. 

Be iT REsoLveD, That the secretary 
express in writing our thanks to these and 
others who have worked for the success of 
our meetings. 


Be iT FurtuHer REsotvep, That due 
appreciation be extended: 

To the Demco Library Supplies Co., 
for the printing of the official programs; 

To the many exhibitors for their at- 
tractive displays and favors; 

To Mr. Norman Bassett, Mr. Gilbert 
Doane, and Mr. Frederic Melcher, and the 
Milwaukee Public Library, for their ac- 
tivities for the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion Scholarship Fund; 

To Milwaukee-Downrer College for its 
gracious hospitality. 

WHEREAS, in the many years past, our 
association has been encouraged and sus- 
tained in its efforts to further the cause of 
the library profession in Wisconsin by 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine as Director of 
the Wisconsin Library Schocl. 

BE iT RESOLVED, That as a token of cur 
esteem and as an apprecialion of her con- 
tributions te library work in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere, the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion presents her with an honorary member- 
ship in this organization. 

WueEreas,_ the nem School of the 
University of Wisconsin has been passing 
through a period of reorganization. 
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BE iT REsoLtvED, That Mr. Gilbert 
Doane, er appointed Director of 
0 


the Library School, and Mr. George C. 
Allez, Assistant, be assured of our interest 
in the progress of the school, and be urged 
to continue the work of training students 
for positions in Wisconsin libraries. 

WueEpEAs, This conference has presented 
the problem of state : id as part of ils pro- 
gram for library progress. 

BE ir RESOLVED, That the members of 
the association, commend the committee 
on its work, and consider it carefully with 
the betterment of all Wisconsin library 
service in view. 

Wuereas, Death has entered the ranks 
of Wisconsin Librarians, 

BE 1Tr RESOLVED, That dve sympathy 
be extended fer the loss of: 

Walter M. Smith, librarian emeritus of 
the University of Wisconsin, a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library Association 
and for many years an active worker in 
the American Library Asscciation, 

Grace Alvord, librarian cf the Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis., 

Anna Alkire Fox, librarian of Durand, 
Wisconsin, 

Josephine Merk, of Sauk City. 

Your committee recommends that this 
report be adopted and that the secretary 
send a copy to the individuals and groups 
concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Mary E. CusHMAN 
SELMA BARTMANN 
Marrua J. Petry. 


Certification Committee Report 


The Certification Committee recom- 
mends an intensive study of certification 
laws in force throughout the various states, 
and of the A. L. A. Certification Committee 
reports. It recommends that the study 
be made trom the point of view of suggest- 
ing a means of closing the wide gap between 
the second and third grade certificates, and 
that this study also consider ways and 
means of enforcing certification. 

To the above report some committee 
members wish to add a recommendation 
that a study be also made on the basis of 
other state laws as to an acceptable equiva- 
lent to academic or library school training 
since the certification law now in force 
allows such an equivalent; and that the 
next committee either recommend or reject 
such equivalent: with reasons for or 
against. 
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The committee also recommends very 
strongly that the next Certification Com- 
mittee be appointed very soon, so as to 
give ample time to make the above study. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GracE M. ATHERTON, West Allis 

MaBeE.t Hawk, Racine 

C. B. Lester, Madison 

IRENE Rowe, Kenosha 

HELEN MatuHews, De Pere 

BeErtTHA BuELow, Madison 

Chairman. 

Miss Helen Mathews subscribes to the 
first paragraph, but not to the second. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Receipts 
Received from Miss Walker..------- $ 926.58 
Dues received to October first____-_-- 233.10 
Amount received for exhibits_------- 360.00 
$1,519.68 
Disbursements 


A.L.A. contributing membership dues $ 25.00 


President’s expenses—travel and 
NOR oo coc pweendecads 28.26 


Vice-President’s 


Wo os oes oo occas 42.30 
Secretary’s expenses—travel and 

WOMEN. <2 2 esas tceesas 40.95 
Treasurer's expenses—travel and 

eett oo a ee ees 18.96 
George Allez—expenses—travel- _ __- 20.00 
Marion’ Frederickson—1937 _ secre- 

1a CRON ex oss es ticacnes 5.44: 
Certification Board—Miss Mathews 

and Miss Biggert-------------- 22.80 
Miss Walker—express charges------- 1.03 
Preliminary exhibit expenses—plans, 

contracts, correspondence, etc.-_- 28.25 
Irene Varney—A.L.A. questionnaire_ 4.18 


Demco Library Supplies—1,000 letter- 
heads, 500 envelopes, 500 nomi- 


neting clipe: {oc ossk sewsess 13.00 
Grimm Book Bindery—W.L.A. Report 1.70 
Midwest Badge and Novelty Com- 

HOBO... 2a Ree wanes 30.02 

$ 281.89 
a ee eee $1,237.79 
1,519.68 


October 8, 1938. The books have been 
examined and found to be correct. 


LILLIAN GASKELL 
FLoreENcE C. Hays 
Neue W. Kouut 
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Treasurer’s Convention Report 
Receipts 


Total on hand October 8th 
Additional income on exhibits 
Dues received at Convention 


$1,795. 
Disbursements 


Sign for registration desk, October 6th 
Convention clerk -00 
Hotel Schroeder—Convention 

penses and space -95 
Miss Babcock—Convention expenses 

for speaker. 4.80 
Mr. Melcher—Convention expenses 

for speaker 60.00 
Dr. Ganfield—Convention expenses 

for speaker .00 
Secretary’s expenses 15.90 
Treasurer’s expenses 9.95 
Chartered bus for library tour 36.00 
Banquet flowers 8.00 
Stenographic expenses— Mrs. Bickel - 6.00 


$ 319.00 


Total on hand $1,476.84 
Scholarship Fund 


Scholarship Fund for 1937 123.27 
Scholarship Fund Book Auction Sale, 


$ 295.08 


{April, 1939 


An announcement of a joint convention 
to be held with neighboring states which is 
under consideration, was made by Miss 
Huhn. 


The report of the election of officers as 
made by ballot previous to the convention, 
was made by tellers appointed by the 
president, Mrs. Natalie Scribner and Mrs. 
Alice Raymond. 


Marrua B. MERRELL, President 
Nancy B. Tuomas, Vice President 
EpbeEt E. SEEBAcH, Secretary 
MakRIon Suarp, Treasurer. 


No reports from Legislative, and State 
Planning Committees. 


Mr. McKillop reported for the Hospi- 
tality Committee, that the arrangements 
for the bus ride to a High School Library, 
and to Park Lawn Settlement Community 
were complete, and busses would start 
promptly at 1:30. 


A most delightful visit to the new Chap- 
man Library at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, with Miss Briggs and faculty mem- 
bers as hostesses at tea, closed a very full 
and profitable convention. 


—. -—_—_ Ve — ——- — -—__ +— 








